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URING this feffion Mr. E— S— P. made feveral mo- 
tions for addreiles to the throne, to reprefent to his Majetty 

the diftrefled {tate of the nation ; which were all rejected. But 
on Tuefday, December 20, 1763, being the forty. firft day of 
the Seflion, Lord 5S ~—., fuppofedto be Lord Sudley, member for 
the county of Wexford, moved, * that an bemblo addrefs be 
prefented to his Majefty, defiring leave to renew our unfeigned 
profeflions of the nail zealous and affectionate attachment to 
his Majeity’s royal perfon and government, which this houfe 
has been, on all occafions, forward to exprefs; and has, we 
truft, been manifefted by its conduct: hi nibly to afiure his 
Majetty, that we now think ourfelves, ina very particular mane 
ner, called upon to make the moft folemn and public declara- 
tions of our inviolable duty and attachment to his Majefty, 
when the moft infamous and fagitious libels have been pub- 
lifhed and circu'ated through his Majefty’s kingdoms, filled 
with the grofleft infults on his Majelty’s facred verfon, and 
royal alae iy, violating every rule of decency, order and go- 
vernment, and tending to ftir UD, through all ranks of his Ma- 
jefty’s fubjeéts, a fpirit of difcontent and of dilobedience to their 
prince, the bene, and the conftitution. That as thefe audacious 
and outrageous attempts have been deemed fitting objcéts for 
the juft and exemplary cenfure of the legiflature of Great Bri- 
tain, we think it cannot be unfeafonable, and we hope it will 
not be unacceptable to his Majetty, that we alfo cxprefs our 
utter deteftation and abhorrence of fuch infolent aad wicked 
practices: and that we beg leave, at the fame time, humbly to 
ihnve his Majefty, that thefe fentiments proceed, not only from 
thofe principles of duty, by which we are bound as fubjects, 
but from the moft cordial affection and reverence for thofe re- 
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fpeCtable and amiable virtues which are the objeGis of Jove and 
admiration of all his people. That we therefore intreat his Ma- 
jetty gracioufly to receive theie declarations from us: that we 
are fully fenfible of the many and great blefings we enjoy under 
his Majefly’s m1! and cu‘picious reign 5 that v ¢ are truly thank- 

ful to his Maicfty for the h pnoexable and adventacer Gus peace, 

which his Majefly, through his great wildomand paternal concern 
for his fubleéts, hit happil iby concluded for the benefit of his king- 
doms 3 that it is cur firm and unalecrable refolution to fupport 
the dignity and authority of his Mi: yetty’s government, vs here- 
foever our influence can extend, again{t all who fhall pretume 
to difturb it; and that it is our molt fincere and ardent with, 
that his Maiefty may reign through a long courfe of years, 
bleffed with the increafe of every public and dumeftic felicity, 
and fupported by the unanimous voice oi a!l his fubj< 


In the bezinnin vr of the feffion, the hou‘e had negic tected, In 
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by fome of their own membcrs, that this was expected from 
them. This addrefs, therefore, was formcd to anfwer thefle 
expectations. The moriin for it was feconded, with a very 
loyal fpeech, by Sir Wan. Ofborne, and thon Mr. Wai. Brown- 
low faid, 

‘ Mr. Sp » I believe it is unneceflary for me to declare 
that there is no pert fon in this houfe who has a flronger attach- 
ment to his Ma: jelly ’s perfon and government than myfelf, or 1s 
more willing to take every proy per or = unity of exprefiing it 
in the {irc nectt and mott explicit terms. I fall therefore take 
the liberty to fay, without fc rupie crapelocy, that lam 
the addrefs now propofed. It is, in the Be lacey Lthink, al- 
together unnecchary; ard, in the next place, by no mean 
cuiited to enfwer the goed purpefes, whiten, Lam jure, the 
noble lord, who propefed it, had in hisview. A 





. Astothe deteft- 
able and traiterous libels which have been fo induftrioully pro- 
pegated and ai perice : in England, thev have alre ady met with 
the fate they deferved; the cy ha ve been burnt by the hangman 

end I hope for ro otten. “Lo rake their athes together, and be 
vive their memory, even in the count ry where wi mi eht be 
fuppofed to have had fome influence, would, I thn be im- 
prudent upon cvery account : it would etvc them en wr ir of in- 
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portance, which they could no otherwite ac quire, and night 
{pread the knowlege of them where they would net otherwite 
be known. But to take public notice of them in ¢/zs country, 
where they were neither produced nor a with which 
they hid not the leaft concern, nor are pretended to have had 
the leaft influence, would be an rie tes Why fhould we 
difsvene 9 what never was imputed to us; or difclaim the feditious 
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declamations of a faétion, which, I dare fay, fcarce any of us 
have ever read? That we are hitherto confidered as wholly un- 
acquainted with them in our public capacity is certain, for, in 
our public capacity, we have never received the leaft hint that 
any fuch libels exifted, much lefs have any of them been laid 
before us. How then can we fay, that we are called upon to 
difapprove them in a formal addrefs? Who, or what is it that 
calls upon us? How is it become cither necefiary or expedient ? 
If the addrefs be intended to reprefent us as taking part in the 
divifions among the nobility which {till fubfift in England, it 
is, in my opinion, intended to a very bad purpofe: it is in- 
tended to make us reafon and addrefs upon a fubjeét which it is 
impoffible we fhould underftand. Befides, we may incline to 
either fide in the difpute, between thofe who are in power, and 
thofe who wifh to be fo, and yet be moft firmly attached to his 
Majefty’s perfon and government, and to the conftitutional in- 
tereft of our fifter-country. Some may poffibly think that the 
affairs of the nation are but ill-conducted by the prefent mi- 
niftry, and may wifh that the great abilities, and unfhaken in- 
tegrity of a Pitt, the profound knowlege, fagacity and expe- 
rience of a Legge, and the noble, loyal and perfevering {piit 
of a Devonfhire, fhould be employed for the benefit and the ho- 
nour of their countrys And what, Sir, have we to do with 
that ? God forbid that we fhould fuppofe the difapprobation of 
a minifter that is in power, or a regard for the virtues of a mi- 
nifter that is out, fhould be conftrued into a difeffeGtion to his 
Majefty’s perfon and government, or a want of attention to the 
public intereft. It is, I think, both our duty and intereft to 
keep wholly clear of thefe difputes, and not cven to hint at 
them, by the inoft diftant allufiens. Jct our attention be 
wholly turned to the guidance of our own litile bark, which, at 
this time, requires our utmoft cfforts to fteer with fafety and 
fuccefs ; and do not let us wafte our ftrencth in unavailing ef- 
forts to dire&t the courfe of a magnificent, but unweildy veflel, 
whofe helm we fhall never be fuffered to approach. As to the 
peace, I think we fhould be guilty of the greateft impropriety to 
fay any thing about it. Neither this houfe, nor any member of 
It, was once confulted upon the fubject, concerning which, 
this whole nation was \efs informed than an Engltfh borough, 
whofe reprefentatives had the preliminaries before them, and fat 
in judgment not only upon thei, but upon the definitive treaty. 
What we think of the peace, now it is made, 75 beft kept to cur- 
Selves, for the declaring it, can anfwer no end. A favourable 
opinion, indeed, will be wholly contrary to our experience, 
and we have nothing but experience to found our opinion upon. 
Our expences are as great fince the conclufion of this peace, as 
they were during the war; our public debts confiderably in- 
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creafe ; the produce of the revenuc has fallen fhort no Jefs than 
forty thoufand pouncs 3 ; and the honourable gentleman who 
fpcke laft, has told us that, in other refpects, we cannot hope 
to profit by the peace, becaufe the jealoufy of a fitter country 
has laid fatal sche sitioons upon our trade. Upon what evidence 
then, Sir, are we to pronounce this peace to be honcurable and 
advantageous, without ex;eriencing either the one or the other, 
merely, | becaufe it is intimated to us, that we /banld call it fo, 
to co mpliment thofe who made it. As to the compliment to our 
Lerd-lieutenant, 1 have not the leaft ol jection to that: it has 
been a cuftom always to compliment our chief governor ; and, 

J am perfuaded, the noble lord who now fills that poft, deferves 
it as well as any of his predecefiors have ever done.’ 

Mr. E. S. P— then fpoke:—* Iam fure, Sir, we fhall all 
of us acquit the young n wer who has introduced this ad- 
drefs, of any other detig on than that of exprefling his loyalty and 
attachment to his fovere' cn, for he can never be fufpected of 
having bad any hand in the artful compolition of this pzecey 
which fmel!s {trong of the lamp, and is diftinguifhed by a very 
remarkable choice of words, and arrangement of fentiment. 
It is manifeftly the work of one hackneyed in minifterial wiles, 
who has a point to carry, which he wifhes to keep out of fight ; 
and exerts all his art toe‘icct one purpofe under the appearance 
of another. His real view is to procure an approbation of the 
peace; but he afiects to do that only as an appendage to a 
public difapprobation of certain libels, which have been written 
and propagated, and talked of, and burnt, on the other fide of 
the water. It is, indeed, to the honour at leaft of his cunning, 
that he fuppofed fome management would be neceflary to ob- 
tain a public and folemn approbation of a peace, which has, in 
every particular, + een the moit difhonourable and difadvan- 
tageous that ever difgraced' the annals of Britain, fince peace 
has been recorded ; ; a peace clandetiinely and abruptly made, 
with no other view than to continue the power, and to hide the 
inability of thofe whole vanity and ambition were without 
bounds ; an inabilitv, of which the y were fecretly confcious : 
they felt themfelves unequal to the arduous but glorious tafk of 
continuing the wat, with the {pit and fuecefs which had - 
tinguifhe ed it under other rma al they knew that their cred 
would never enable them to raife fupplics ne ceffary even for is 
experiment: their only chance, therefore, to continue in power, 
was, tohave little to do; and, with this view, they haftily huddled 
up a peace, at any rate, hoping, that as all colours fade alike 
in the dark, ,all powers would appear equal in a ftate of inaéti- 
vity, and that they fhould quietly reap the fruit of an uncom- 
mon influence, which had procured the difmiffion of the greateft 


and the moft di iftis: onihed minifter that any age or country has 
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in the Years 1763 and 1764. 
produced ; a minifter who, when we were funk into the loweit 
contempt by the delay, irrefolution, and inconfiftency that are 
eflential to folly and guilt, raifid us, by the diffufive influence 
of his fpirit, firmnefs, wifdom and integrity, toa pitch of glory 
f{carce equalled by any cther nation, and never exceeded even 
by our own. How ill this fatal policy fucceeded, with refpect 
to its authors, I fhall not enquire: how difadvantageous it 
proved to the public is fufiiciently known: and, whatever we 
may now be prompted to fay, it is manileft that we thought of it 
as it deferved. For though the peace was reprefented in a very 
advantageous light, in his Majefty’s fpeech, and thouch it has 
been an almoft univerfal practice, to eccho back every fentence 
from the throne, yet, in our addreis we were totally filent on 
this article; and were content not to condemn what we could 
not approve. I fhould be glad to know what has fince hap- 
pened that could reafonal/y change our opinion ; whether our 
opinion is changed without reafen ; or whether we are to make 
a declaration that is contrary co cur opinion’ Are we to concur 
in this addrefs implicitly, at the good pleafure of thefe who 
confider us at their beck ? I do not mean our chief governor ; 
far be it from me to impute fo difhonourabie a conduét to him. 
I mean a tottering minifry, who, pcvhaps, imagine that they 
may ftand a day longer, if they can brins this country to prof- 
titute its honour, by profcfiing to approve a favourite meature, 
which they are confcious it condemns. It is, indeed, not im- 
probable, that the late convulfion which this miniftry fuffered, 
and the change which has happened in it, niay be the caufe of 
our being now urged to do what we did not dle, upon the fpeech 
from the throne. But [ hope this legillative body will have 
more regard to its own dicnity, than voluntarily to fink into 
the infignificant ftate of an Englifh borough, whofe chieftain 


can, by holding up his finger, make them eccho his own voice, 
and prefent whatever a‘drefs he fhall think fit to ditate.—To 
that part of the addrefs which relates to the Lord-licutenant, | 
can have no objection: neither have I any to that part whiclg 
relates to the libels, except that it is a mere intreduGion to 
what is faid about the peace ; and is in itlf unneceflary, with 
refpect to this country: upon a proper occafion I would gladly 
concur in exprefling the ftrongeit cifanprobation of {uch pro- 
ceedings.’ 

In reply to thefe fpeeches, the Right Hon. F. A— urged 
many reafons for exprefling toe ftrongeft difapprobation of the 
libels, and offered many arguments to prove, that the peace was 
hizhly honourable and advantageous: and he concluded with 
this encomium upon the minifter who brought it about,—* The 
fuppofed Author of the peace, Sir, has been charged with 
boundlefs vanity and ambition, and with having put an end to 
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the war to prevent his being driven from power, by the public 
clamour, which he juttly dreaded, upon its not being carried 
on with fuccefs. But, Sir, there was no meature fo likely to 
excite a public clamour avainft him, as the making a 
peace. Ifthe war had heen continued, and had not been fuc- 
ful, we all know that the want of fuccels in war does not 
nply the want of parts in the commander, much lefs in the 
ninilter. “The wane of fuccels in war he migist eafily have im- 
put d tothe fault of others, or to thofe un forefeen bak inevitable 
events, which fo equeaiy d:fappoint the moft penetrating fa- 


gacity, and invincible courage. But, for the peace, he knew 
he 3 anal be made anfwerable alone; and he ! anew alf, that the 
oS miraculous fuccellis of the wer. had reved romantie ex- 
pectations which it was impract ie to fulhi; and, thererore, 
thee’ dhe peace, however acs intace. n rational principles, 
would be condemned as ina‘equ co thefe expectauuns. Ie 
was, however; reccuary for the nation have peace, and ex- 
pedient to make peace befcre a reverie of fortune fhould leave 
fewer advair 1 Wa our rower. ‘The difrrace therefore which 
no other ieemig willing to: r, by rendering this neceilary 
and importent, thoush eye | iervice, to his country, he 
voluntarily drew upon higueli, and ! facrificed to the pleature of 


coing good, that, fer which only the pleafure of doing good 
can compeniate. ‘Lhe honourabie aaah in has waved an en- 


any, into the fuccets of this miniiier’s ‘aject, with refpeét to 
dimfelf: but T think, in juttice to ais much i injured character, it 


fhonld be known. —When he had e%e‘ted the great work In 
which he enzaved, with that quiet hepa uce, and that patient 
perfeverance waich are the characteviltics of a good con{cience 
:nia great mind; when the form which had been railed againft 
him was, in a great meafare, ipent by its own vio'ence ; when 
no new exic enc} y of ftate could have been made an occafion of 
exciting new clamour, he quitted the pott that had been fo 

much envied, and parted with the power which te public caufe 
no lonver made it neceflary for him to exert.’ 

Sir W— M~ ory that the addrelics of the commons on 
the peace of Ryfwick, recht, and Aix-la-Chepelle, might be 
ee ad, to fhew, that the ne honourable and advantageous, were 

Jways inferted: be then fpoke in defence of the ability and in- 
ene ef the late prime minifter ; and concluded by faying, 
that the nation was happy, not only in the peace, but the 
peace-maker, and that the only drawback upon that happinefs, 
was, its not eae. r fo. 

‘Mr. E— S— P. then moved, that the queftion might be put, 
that the confideration of that matter might be adjourned till the 
frft Monday after the Chrifimas receis: and faid, that as a 
change of affairs on the other fide of the water, had made them 
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chink of an addrefs mow, which they did not think of at the be- 
ginning of the fefion, it might happen, that before ihe time of 
refuming the fubject, another change might induce them not to 
think of it at all. 

The queftion being then put for the adjournment, it pafled 
in the negative. 

Mr. P— then moved, that the words, ‘ we are truly thank- 
ful to his Majefty for the honourable and advantageous peace, 
which his Majefty, through bis great wifdon, and paternal con- 
cern for his tubjects, hath happily concluded for the benefit of 
his kingdoms,” be expunged from the addrefs. 

Mr. W-— H—. *¢ Not to enter into the difpute concerning 
the merits of the peace, or the peace-maker, I think the addreis 
propofed is improper at this time, whatever it mizht have been 
before: and | think fo, becaufe it cannot do now, what it 
would have dene before. To do right is certainly the beit way 
of attoning for having done wrong: but, in this cafe, prefent- 
ing an addrefs is not doing right. With refpect to us, it woudd 
be inconfiftent and abfurd ; and it would not even be a compii- 
ment to government. It could not be tuppoted to exprefs our 
fentiments, becaufe, if we had thought of the peace, as we are 
made to fay we do, in this addrefs, we certainly fhould have men- 
tioned it in our addrefs cn the fpeech from the throne, when 
we could not but fee, that fomething of this kind was expected : 
and, if it cannot be fuppofed to exprefs our fentiments, it can 
anfwer no purpofe, but to fhew, that we are pufprts, actuated 
from without; which can never co us credit, nor the peace ho- 
nour. In fhort, allowing the peace to be the beit that ever was 
made, we fhall, in fat, only fhew, that fomething Mould have 
been done, which was not done. Ihave heard of a military 
officer, ina certain country, who enlifted the parifh-clerk, and, 
on the review-day, all the company fired at the fame time, with 
great order and dexterity, except the clerical recruit, who, a 
confiderable time after the reft, fired by himfelf. If he had not 
fired at all, nobody would have remarked his negle& 5 but firing 
jingly, and out of time, he betrayed himfelf: and the officer 
being greatly offended, Sirrah, fays he, ftriking him on the 
Shoulder, What do you mean by your AMEN Jjhot? 1 fhould be 
jorry, Sir, to have this ftory applied to us; and yet we fhall 
give fo fair an occafion, by the addrefs now propofed, that I 
think every gentleman who has the honour of the houfe at 
heait, fhould be againft it. The parts of the addres, too, are 
fo oddly jumbled together !—In one paragraph, @ traiterous 
bel, and in the next, an honcurable peace, that they put me in 
mind of another ftory; *¢ A lady who had not the fairett fkin 
in the world, employed a limner to draw her picture, but fhe 
defied that a littlg negro eirl, who waited upon her, fhould be 
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painted with her ; do ubtiels, t that the colour of the negro’s fkin 
might fet off her own.” I confefs I fhould be forry to hear the 
fame artifice imputed to this houfe, and yet, ] know not how 
we fhall avoid it, if this addrefs be preiented. In whatever 
light I view this addrefs, it puts me in mind of fome flory; if I 
confider it, as intended to reconcile factions in England, and 
give acheck to popular clamour, the ignorant vanity “of this de- 
fign appears to me as ridiculous as chat of a filly jultice in the 
great rebellior ete hearing that Cromuell was in the neigh 
bourhood with thirty tho ufand men, and that the royal army 
was not far off, fent out the parifh- conftables to keep the peace. 
In a word, Sir, I am of opinion, that we fhould not appear to 
think more of ourfelves, than our neighbours think of us. If 
we intermeddle offictcufly with refpect to this peace, we may, 
for ought [ know, be m ade to intermeddle, more than we are 
willing, in the next war. Let us ieave the confideration of thefe 
matters to ovr betters, who have not afked us to confider them, 
nor enabled us fo todo. Let us KEeD our little fkift out of the 
jrorm, if we can, and thew our dexterity by fleering clear of 
the recks. Jam forry to fay, that fome centlemen fecm to en- 
quire where the rocks lie, in order to fleer unon them. We 
have heard a requctt, that the ade freties on the tieatics of Ryf- 
wick, Utrecht, and Aix Ja Chape'le, may be read, in order 
that our prefent addrefs may be like them. Tam forry to find 
that any thing relative to thcfe treaties fhould be propoled for 
our Imitation; end cannot bet think very ill of any addrefs, 
me is to keep fuch bad company. 

Me. J. H-— gad the Richt Hon. W~ 8~ F— fpoke 
fee the adirefs, and brought m bas arguments to prove the per- 
nicious tendency of litels, and the great advantayes of the 
peace. Mr. H. F. then faid, that he vas much furprifed to 
hear the genera! ferfe of a nation ftigmatized with the name of 
a factious and turbu lent di‘pofition. “: was from the voice of 
the peo ple, he faid, that he a everv gentieman in that houle 
derived their legiflative capacity, and that their confituents had 
an undoubred richt to their aces that the firit effects of 
bed meafures always fell upon the people, and therefore the 
peopie were naturally the firft to com piain 3 and that though he 
was the gieatef enemy to lik entic ufnefs and rier, yet to popular 
complaints, however {pirited, he was a hiced. An attention 
to thefe complaints, he faid, und a redrefs of the grievances 
that produced them, was the only way of preventing 
heentioufnefs and riot, which wis confiftent with a free 
trate: tor to enterce bad meatures by an exertion of the very 
power that was manalie’ with government for rendering goed 
meatures iheacious, was the worft of tyranny. Nothing could 
More racic lly irike at the natural rights of mankind, than firft 
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to opprefs them ; then by reiufing to noe their grievances, 
compel them to attempt redrefiing themfelves ; and, finally, 
making that attempt a pretence of fubjecting them to new evils, 
under the fpecious profefiion of punifhing a feditious and turbu- 
Jent {pirit.—As to the ul ject in dcbate, he faid, the popular 
opinion was certainly againtt the peace 5 and it was equal] 
certain that this popular opinion was the opinion of the houle 
two months ago. What had happened to change that opinion, he 
fzid, he could not guefs, any more than what fhould induce 
them to make a declaration contrary to their opinion, fuprofing 
it not to be changed: fo that the addrels: was equally a myflery 
to him, whether it was, or was not, fuppofed to be finccre. 
He faid that what he knew to have happened, during the lat 
two months, rather tended to confirm than dceftroy the opinion 
of the peace, which was then adopted by the houfe, for that 
the ftocks had fallen, and he always confidered them as the true 
barometer of public credit. He hoped, therefure, that gentle- 
mcn would take this occafion to fhew, that as they were fice to 
form opinions contrary to minifterial meafures, they had firm- 
nefs to abide by them, and to appear to abide by them in oppo- 
fition to minifterial influence, and to the difappointment of mi- 
nifterial arts. 

The qucftion being then put, upon Mr. P—’s motion, for 
expunging the paragiaph, which contained thanks for the peace 
as advantageous and honourable, it pafled in the negative. 

A motion was then made, and the queftion put, that an 
amendment be made to the motion for the addrefs, by inferting 
between the words ¢.n/tiiuticn and that, thefe words * and at the 
fame time to expreis our general fatisfaction and joy at feeing 
the principles of libeity vindicated and maintained, and the 
rights of the fulject protected from the invafion of power, by 
the juft determination and {pirited conduct of one of his Ma- 
jefty’s judges, and of an Englifh jury.’ 

It pafled in the negative. 

Then the propoted queition for an addrefs being put, it paffed 
in the affirmative. 

On Monday Jan. 23, the fiftieth day of the feffion, Sir Wm. 
Ofborne moved, that an order fhould be iflued requiring the 
regifters of the feveral diocefes in the kingdom to make a return 
of the names of the nen-refident beneficed clergymen of the ref- + 
pective parifhes of their dioccfes. Upon which Muse Mr. J—-& 
H— —fpoke as follows : 

‘ Mr. S— I beg leave to propofe, as an amendment of the 
order, that an addition may be made, to the following effect: 
‘Such clergymen who have not proper accommodations in 
their own parifhes, and who live only at fuch a diftance as to 
be able to fulfil their parochial duties; and fuch as having more 
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bencfices than one, refide on any one of their benefices, not to 
be deemed non-refident.” My reafon for the amendment, Sir, 
is to prevent undeferved cenfure, from falling upon the cloth: 
for as | think a negleét of duty, in the facred function, one of 
the greateft crimes that can be committed, | fhould be forry to 
have it imputed to thofe who are not guilty. T muit, however, 
farther declare, that though I think the moticn well intended, 
and would mott heartily concur in any meafure for compelling 
the clergy to perform a duty fo important as that of their calling, 
and for which, no lefs than a tenth part of the natural produce 
of the kingdom is allotted thein ; yet, [ think, it ts il-timed, 
and that our concurrence in the motion at this time, would be 
productive of greater evil, thanit is intended to remove. It is 
univerfally allowed, Sir, that the commotions in the north 
have been principally directed againit the clergy: and the ge- 
neral contempt into which they ; are fallen at this critical time, 
is too notorious to ftand in need of proof; and as it is of the 
utmoft importance to difcourage thele commotions, and fupport 
the clergy againit this contempt, I think we ought, by no 
means, to lay any of them under the public cenfure of this houfe, 
though they havé not refided on their livings; nor even to en- 
quire whether they have refided on their liv: ings or not; before 
our cenfure has fallen upon the licentious and daring allocia- 
tions, that have been entered into againft them. IT, therefore, 
humbly propofe that the confideration of this quettion be poft: 
poned till we have received the report of the committee, ap- 
pointed to enquire into the northern infurrections, and pafled 
our cenfure accordingly.’ 

Sir Wm. Ofborne.—* Mr. S—, as I cannot be fuppofed ta 
have any intention of cenfuring thofe clergy for non-refidence, 
who either are refident, or would be rchident if they could, | 


think I need fey nothing to defend my motion againfi the defeat : 


which the honourable gentleman has been fo good as to fupply. 
But againft the charge of its being ill-timed, [ can irrefragably 
defend it, by the very arguinents which wie been brought to 
fupport the charce. It has been faid that the clergy are fallen 
into contempt, and that they have been the principal obje&t of 
the rifings in the north, and that for thefe reafons no enquiry 
fhould be now made into their conduct, nor any cenfure patled 
upon it, fuppofing it to have been worthy of cenfure. Now, 
Sir, [draw confequences directly contrary from the fame pre- 
mifes. If they have fallen into contempt, and become fo odious 
as to be oppefed, even at the rifk of life, it is, furely, hich time 
for us to enquire whether thefe evils are not the effects of their 
own conduct ; and if it appears that they have neolefted their 
duty, the moft effectual way to eftablifh their credit, is to 
oblige them to fulfil it. It has been faid that we ought firft ta 
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proceed againft the infurgents ; but furely it is better to pres 


yent crimes than to punifh them; nay, the great end of punifh- 
ment is to prevent guile: the worit that Is {aid of the devil, is, 
that he firft betrays into the fin, for which he afterwards tor- 
ments us; and, furely, we fall act but litle better, if we 
fuffer the clergy to give juft occafion for cont. + and oppofi- 
tion, without fo much as cenfure, and, at the fame time, pro- 
ceed to punith thofe who defpife and oppofe them.’ ; 

Mr. Lucius O’Brien.—* It is impoffible for me to fit filent 
when I hear any method propofed to enforce the relidence of the 
clergy of the eftablifhed church; for, I have frequently, ‘rom the 
bottem of my heart, lamented the deplorable condition of the in- 
habitants of the county in which [ live, ariling from the tota/ ne= 
glect of thofe who have nominally the care of their fouls, and ac- 
jualy a tythe of their property. J live, Sir, in the county of 
Clare, which is one of the largeft in lrelend, and extremely 
well peopled. In this county, Sir, there are no lefs than fe- 
yenty-fix parifhes, and no more than fourteen churches; fo 
that fixty-two parifhes of the feventy-fix are finecures: this 
furely, if r-ligion is any thing but a name, is fuch a neglect, 
not of the temporary, but eternal intereft of mankin’, as fhould 
make tho‘e, to whofe care they are co:nmitted, look inward 
with fhame and horror. But, could it be belicved, Sir, that 
when the number of churches is fo fmall in proportion to the 
number of parifhes, the rectors of moft of them are non-refi- 
dent; nor is there fo much as a curate of forty pouids a-year to 
fupply their place: yet fuch is the fact; and fo much greater 
regard have the clergy to the tythes than to the ‘ouls or their 
parifh. 1 will venture to fay, Sir, that for every refident cler- 
gyman in the county of Clare, there are thirty thoufand acres 
of ground, and at leait five thoufand fouls; fo that the inhabi- 
tants of many parifhes mutt either live in the totul neglect of all 
religious duties, or they muft have recourfe to popij> priefs. 
The prief, Sir, muft marry thofe who would enter into the 
nuptial contract, the pri-f? mult baptize the children, aud the 
prio? mutt bury the dead; or they mutt cohabit like favages in 
the unenlightened recefles of Africa, the chiid mut be confi- 
dered as a mere denifon of nature, under no covenant with 
Gop, and the dead mutt be depofited in the earth, without an 
memorial of a RESURRECTION. Iam almoft afhamed to ob- 
ferve, that this is bad policy, becaufe it is pregnant with mif- 
chiefs fo much greater than bad policy can incur. To regret 
the non-refidence of our clergy, upon mere political principles, 
would be like the failor, who, when his comrade lott his head, 
as he was drinking, regretted the can of flip, that was carried 
away with it. And yet, Sir, as there is too much reafon to 
fuppofe that the mere political mifchief is all that fome perfons 
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regard, I may be excufed for obferving, that the pric/?, who is 

always watchful in proportion as we are neg sligent, never fails 
to improve the influence that he gains by attending the bed of 
ficknefs, and of death, to make profelytes to Avs church, | 
need not fhew the political difadvantages that arife to this coun- 
try from the number of papifts among us: it is neceffary to lay 
the papift under fome reftraints from which the proteftant i is 
free, and it is impoffible for a country to flourith, in which all 
the inhabitants are not admitted to immunities and privileges 
which equally encourage induftry, and unite individuals in a 
common intereft. The children of this world are wifer, in their 
generation, than the children of light: and it is a pity, that in 
this great article, we give no other evidence of our being the 
children of light, than that we are le!s wife than others when 
we fuppofe to be the children of the world. One of the bad 
confequences of this fhameful neglect of our clergy, is, thofe 
rifines which have been mentioned, to the violation of all law 
and the difgrace of all government: for who can fuppofe that 
men will patiently fuffer the extortion of a tythe-monger, where 
no duty, for which the tythe is clained, has been pe rformed in 
the memory of man. How can we perfuade ourfelves that fuch 
a demand can ever be thought legal; and if it is not thought 
legal, how can we expect it fhould be paid : ? { know not indeed, 
how far the leeali ity of it can be proved, for it was certainly 
never intended either by the laws of God or man, that a mere 
nominal clergy fhould be paid the tenth part of our property for 
doing nothing. It has been faid, that to prevent an oppofition 
to fuch demands, we fhould put in force our penal laws acaint 
thofe who have oppofed them already : but, give me leavé to 
fay, Sir, that no penal law, however fenguinary in itfelf, and 
however rigoroufly executed, will fubdue the natives of a free 
country into a tame and patient acquiefce: ice in what muft ap- 
pear to be the moft flagitious injuftic “a and the moft cruel op- 
prefion. The infurrections, acainit w _— we 2ic fo eager to 
call out the terrors of the law, are no more than branches, of 
which the fhameful negligence of our c ne, and the defeéts in 
our religious inftitution, conflitute the root: and, I am firmly 
of opinion, that nothing is more effentially necetlary to the 
fupport of the religion and laws of our couatry. and the morals 
of its inbabitants, than the refidence of the clergy, diftributed 
in fuficient numbers all over the kin: gdom : : I thall, therefore, 
moft heartily give my vote for the motion.’ 

Mr. Gore, ‘the folici: or-gencral, {poke next :—* Mr. Sp—, 
Jam very forry to fay,, that the pathetic and ftriking reprefen- 
tation, which the honourable eentleman has exhibited of the 
county, in which he refides, is alfoa faithful portrait of that in 
which I refide myfelf. I live, Sir, in the county of Longford, 
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and Iam fure many parifhes may truly fay, as the difciples at 
Ephefus {aid to Paul, WI @ have not fo much as heard whether there 
ke an Ely Ghoft. Every argument for the refidence of the 
clergy, which that gentleman has fo powerfully urged, is, in 
my opinion, conclufive.—I am fo fenfible of the advantage 
that would accrue from the refidence of beneficed clergy- 
men, that I would heartily concur in a penal law to enforce it. 
It is true, indeed, that the fuperiors of the church have a power 
already to enforce refidence ; why they do not exert it, 1s beft 
known co themfelves: but, why it fhould be taken out of their 
hands, who do not exert it, or, at leaft, why it fhould be 
lodged where it would be exerted, is, I think, fufficiently 
known to ws.’ 

But the motion was poftponed, and there the matter ended ; 
for, however neceflary and important the refidence of bene- 
ficed clergy may be, no meafure hath been fince taken to en- 
force it. 

On the 12th of May, the Lord-lieutenant came in ftate, to 
the houle of lords, gave the royal affent to many bills, and, as 
ufual, put an end to the feffion, by a moff gracious fpeech from 
the throne. 

The parrbefia or liberty of fpeech, as it was the fountain 
from whence all other forts of liberty flowed, was always highly 
valued, and freely employed by the ancient Greeks. The great 
afferters of liberty, in thete later ages, enjoy this glorious privi- 
lege in a more extenfive manner, by that happy inftrument the 
printing-prefs. “This makes the patriot’s voice be heard from 
pole to pole; and, like the trump of God, can raife even the 
dead to life; can roufe and animate the ignorant, the ftupid 
and corrupt, to a life of knowlege, activity, and public virtue. 

The Compiler of thefe Debates has recorded fo many eloquent 
fpeeches of the patriots of his country, on its moft intereiting 
concerns, as, furely, muft have the molt happy effeét on their 
lacelt pafterity: and may ferve as examples how all people 
fhould aét and fpeak, either in the legiflative or adminiftrative 
capacity, in every freecountry. We think them, therefore, of 
fuch public utility, that we cannot help wifhing, that every 
gentleman in Britain and Ireland, particularly, would perute 
them with due attention.—And we hope that the royal family 
Now reigning happily over thefe kingdoms will always encou- 
rage this fice {pirit in the debates of our parliaments. This 
fpirit it was that placed them upon the throne; and this fpirit 
aline can keep them on it. It is well known, that, at the de- 
mife of Queen Anne, there were three!core perfons in Europe, 
befide the Chevalier de St. George, who claimed it in the firft 
place, more nearly allicd im blocd to the crown than the houfe 
of Henover: what was it, then, that brouvht this illuftrious 
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family overall their heads, to the Royal Digaity, but the free. 
dom of parliamentary debates! Thefe debates it was that put 
anend to all the pretenfions of the feveral claimants, and gaye 
the crown to him they thought moft worthy: and why was he 
thought the moft worTHy ? Becaufe he was the moft likely to 
preferve to us this freedom which was valued as the moft pre. 
cious privilege in the world. On this tenure, and on thefe 
conditions, our prefent Royal Family poflefs the throne, and on 
thefe terms, this only divine, indefeifable right, Jong may they 


offefs it ! ' 
P R- -h 
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N the firft of thefe letters the Author ridicules, in a fenfible 

and entertaining manner, the common prejudices with refped 

to marks and blemifhes, the fuppofed confequences of Jonging 

or frights : and in the fecond, he endeavours to fhew that fuch 

blemifhes may happen independent of the mother’s imagina. 
tion. , 

‘ May not thele, fays he, proceed from hidder, accidental caufes in | 
the operations of nature; are there not excrefcenccs upon trecs, plants, 
aud indeed blemifhes in every kind of animal! ! 

‘ Do not thefe blemifhes ca!led freckles, and more efpecially moles 
which frequently make their firit appearance in advanced life, and are 
often covered with hairs; | fay dono not thefe, with the common ex 
crefcencies of warts, &c. fhew us how eafily moft of the different co. 
lours and appearances may be produced at any age? And though the 
eaufe of thefe is full as littie known as the matter under prefent confider. 
ation, was the effect ever deemed miraculous ? 

* Now is it to be wondered at, if thefe fportines of nature fhould 
fometimes bear a reiemblance to the vaft variety of the animal or vege 
tab!e creation? 

‘ Or, in fa&, if they bear no fuch real refemblance, cannot the 
imagination readily fuppofe they do; like as when looking upon the 
clouds we eafly difcern men, horfes, trees, forelts, flocks of theep, 
armic:, and what not? 

¢ Some further rational conjeGiures might be added, but they would 
probably tn this place be confidered as too technicai for the generality ot 
my reacers; I fhail therefore wave them at prefent, for I think there 
has been alieady enough faid upon this fubjeét to check at leait, if not 
in‘irely to fubdue thefe reigning infatuations, 

‘Now if the cocirine of marks in confequence of frights and long. 
ings, fhould prove to be nothing more than prejudice, ladies will avetd 
the continual diftrefs which in tiefe circumftances they labour under= 
for{ sry Iam to fay it, but at prefent it feems as fafhionable to cult 
vate fuch difpofitions in young married women, as to recommend mr 
trimony itfelf, 

‘ On the other hand, fuppefing all that has been advanced fhould 
prove io os chamerical ; the removing of the apprehenfion, by which | f 
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mein tie forbol ng fears of the mother, will remove the ereateft part of 
ne evii—and fusely it is time enough at the birth to difcern an imper- 


The third letter treats of mifcarriages.—To prevent this 
evil, the imagination is as much as poflible to be guarded; as 
to exercife, the-two extremes are to be avoided ; and there ought 
to he confidere ble caution with regard to bleeding.—In the fourth 
and fifth lettcrs our Author is a ttrenuous advocate for the mo- 
ther’s being the nurfe to her own child: the mother’s milk, he 
iiiis, is the » atural and beft adapted food ; and points out the 
advantages which are derived as well to the mother as the child, 
fiom hor taking upon herfelf this charge. 

After thefe preliminaries, our Author, in the three following 
letters, proceeds to the management of infants from the “birth, 
til] after they are weaned. But as there are fome cafes in which 
it is impralicable for the mother to fuckle her child, and as our 
Author is very averfe to the looking out for a fofter mother, ke 
inthe ninth letter lays down the fafeft method of bringing up 
children by the hand. He thinks cow’s milk the beft fubftitute 


for that of the breaft ; that this may in general be given without 


hoiling, and without any other addition than that of a little 
Lifbon fugar.--'The infant which has thus been brought up by the 
hand, having arrived at the fame age, with the infant which had 
been fuckled and weaned ; our Author in the tenth letter gives 
the general management of children, from the time of wean- 
ingy until they are about two years old: and in the eleventh, he 
proceeds with his little charge, from two years old tothe time 
of leaving the nurfery. 

In the twelfth letter our Author commences moralift, and 
infifts upon the neceffity of cultivating the difpofitions of chil- 
dren, to render them amiable and virtuous.—Milk is the fub- 
ject of the thirteenth letter: its properties are examined: the 
different kinds of milk compared with each other: and their 
particular virtues explained. —T he next letter confideis the fick 
chamber, with directions alfo for invalids —The fifteenth and 
laft isto fhew, that old age, may by virtue be rendered truly 
honourable; and that the fteps by which we mounted into life, 
are the eafieft and beft by which to defcend into the crave. 

From this fhort and general acccvnt of the litle volume be- 
fore us, our Readers will find, that the feveral fubjects here 
mentioned, have been repeatedly difcufled by others; but th 
author’s manner of treating them is fomething new; and 
intended he fays, at once to pleafe and inftru@.— How far 
he has fucceeded, our Readcrs may judge from the following 
extracts, P 

—_ By ~ seat § _— Children. 
fuckling Ary Se Pa oe the pretent errcneous method of 

an g children, and fet forth the plain and eafy way of 
rearing 
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rearing them to fix or feven months o'd, upon a rational plan pointed 
out by nature in many different parts of the creation; and which moft 
probably was ftriétly followed by mankind in the early ages of the 
world, e’er luxury, pride, and indolence, crept into fociety. Antient 
hiftory never could have boaited cf fo many ftrong and valiant men, 
had net mothers, in their intancy, given ftrength and vigour to their 
conilitutions ; and the caufe of the prefent pufi'lanimous, feerle, weakly, 
and difeafed race of movtals, may in a great meafure be afcribed to the 
want of this earlieft maternal care. 

¢ Let us talk with the plain and fimple hufhandman, who has a nur. 
fery of trees under his dir étion; he will tell us it is not tufficient for 
the locks to be good of their kind, for unlefs they be fecured from rude 
winds, and properly cultivated fo that they may receive nouriihment, 
they will never thrive. 

‘ [t is literally the fame tn animal life, there are unfortunate mothers 
who daily and woefully experience the truth of his argument. How 
many women are ble& with fine children, not a blemifh nor the mark 
of adifeafe about them at their birth ; and yet before many months are 
pat, for want of prudent care and proper nourifhment, do they not 
waile away and die? JI need not fay more, the tears of many of my 
gentle readers at the unhappy recollection will fufiiciently tettify the 
fact. May fuch tears prove a warning for their future conduct, and, 
trult me, my honoured mations, your forrow will be turned into joy— 
a joy of the tendereft nature, generous and truly laudable ! 

‘ Let not man in the vanity of his heart triumph in a fuperiority over 
the fair fex, for to them alone it belongs to lay the foundation, not of 
what he is, but what he thould be—healthy, ftrong and vigorous. You, 
ladies, form an hero in, the cradle, and courage is received from the 
brealt. Gratitude in return demands a protection to you from man, 
With yourfelves therefore it remains to render him capable of that pro- 
tection. Thus nature, my tair ones, ordained your importance in the 
creation. 

* But to return to tie hufbandman, he willagain tell us that when 
his trees have received their infant ilrength, and their roots begin to 
fhoot, it is neceffary to tranfplant them from the nurfery to a more ex- 
teniive foil, in order t> arrive at their natural perfection. So you, my 
friends, having brought the child through its infant ftate, by the tender 
nourifliment of the breaft, muit at the time of weaning ; (whichin my 
opinion is beft poltponed unul it be about a twelvemonth old) tranfplant 
your little nurfery likewife to a move extenfive foil. That is, you 
mult afford it more copious nourifhment, in order to bring it to maturer 
life. 

‘ Yet, as great fill, and caution, are required on the part of the 
hufbancman, in this bufinefs of tranfplanting, fo great judgment, and 
care, muft be fhewn by you, in this your province of weaning chil 
dien; forcuftom has fo far deviated from nature, as to render the 
greateit circumfpection neceflary to point out the happy medium. 

* A further care therefore at this time demands our attention. Man, 
according to the prefent mode,’ particularly in England, is greatly {up* 
ported by animal food. A fudden tranfition from one extreme to at- 
other is always dangerous, and every material alteration, to avoid in- 
conveniences, fhould be brought about flep by fepe If nature ever 
intended | 
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intended us to deftroy the animals around us for prey, furely we may 


red conclude, flefh never could be defigned for our ufe until fuch time as we 
oft had teeth co eat it. 
‘he ¢ Many ill confequences arife from per’ons devouring their meals too 
ent eagerly, and if the flomachs of men are opprefled, by not fuficiently 
cn, chewing their meat, certainly the weak and tender ftemachs of chil- 
e! dren _ who have not as yet teeth fuflicient to break it, muft be fill lefs 
ly, fit to receive it altogether whole. 
the ‘ Flefh then at this time of life is abfolutely forbidden, from reafon 
aud reflection; but as it 1s in - meafure neceffzry to prepare them 
Ure for their future methed of living, broths and jellies may be now given 
for {paringly, and as they sacsente | in itren gth and age, more plentifully. 
ude Hereby the animal juices are received, which contain the only nourifh- 
Aly ment in flefh, without any labour to the flomachs ; and letit be remem- 
bered that the juices of fuil grown animals are to be prefe red, to the 
a younger, and fattened kind 5 but more of this in its proper p! lace, 
aad ‘ Let children at this time be fed once or twice a day with about a 
ark quarter of a pint of broth, anda ltile bread and init. When vou 
are give a ftiffjelly, alarge tea cup full is feflizient, but | would recom- 
not mend as much warm water, or miik with it, and lixewile a litle bread. 
my | The breaft fhould not be allowed them now fo cfren as when they were 
the wholly confined to it; in fhort every meal that you thus introduce, 
and, fhould fupply one of the ftated times of facili ne, Dhas are they gra- 


sas dually and infenfibly weaned fiom the breaf, and accuftomed to ani- 


mal food, without any pining On their part:, or much trouble to the 
es mother. 





ot of ‘ Having fhewn the proper manner of putting a child to the breaft, 
You, and likewife the moft pradent methcd of taking it away ; we hhall in 
| the the next letter point out the faf i rules for bri cing children up by 
nan, | hand; but another obfervation or cwo will not be improper in this 
el place. 
b the The gravy which runs out of meat upon cutting it when brought 
to table is ex ‘cecdingly wholefome, being no hing. more than the pure 

vhen juices of flefh. A few fp: oontuls of this beef cr matton gravy, mixed 
we with an equal quantity of warm water, and a hte falt, wo: ake very 
E CX- cood broth. I mention this, - ‘caule parents genet nec di imacl ine it to 
» MY : vuawholefome aed tildren, and oftentimes when I have recommended 
ndet it, fome cood old lady has floutly cppefed me, | alledging that it fllsa 
Bes ch Id with humours, when j itis the only part of {lef thai ‘produces good 
plant nourifhment, 
sam * Here let me proteft againft the cufom of not fuffering children to 
saad eat falt, for fear of the {curvy 3 not malin» a diilin¢iion between falted 
© the meats, and falt eaten with nicat, In this pointalfo frong p ejudices 

d are frequently to be combsted with, for many a time have I been told 
' ni by perfons of re: erent years, that children were not faficred to ear falt 
ay “4 former da ty 5 adding, per: Naps with 4 Peni cant i; ug, that the pre- 

ent ace think themfelves much wifer thaa their forefathers. 
Man, eae lefh which has becn an y con fider rable me mn fait becomes hard, 
y fap ts ey more force to break and digeft it, proper | i nourifhment, 
ro an- verlag ms omachs are capabie of exert ng contequently, falted beef, 
“1 ine p< “5 anc uch like things are Lnproper for chiidren. ie 
nnd oL. XXX\ ML. ki « Never- 
ended | 
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‘ Neverthelefs, falt in itfelf is fo far from producing the fcurvy, that 
it is now generally fuppoted to be its greateit antidote ; otherwile, why 
do fo many thoufands yearly flock to bathe, and drink fea water ? 
There is, further, a certain ftimulating quality in falt, that greatly 
promotes digeftion; and whatioever aflilts that office, muft of courte 
rather contribute to purify the blood than to render it foul; which is 
the fuppofed caufe, of the prefent frequently imagined but oftentimes 
only a fafhionable cifeafe—called the fcurvy. 

‘ T have been frequently thanked for the following information. A 
handful of fale put into a quart of {pring water is a moft excellent wath 
to cleanfe the fkin. It is this cleanfing quality of falt that makes the fea 
water fo ufeful to thofe who are troubled with eruptions; therefore by 
the above proportion, the water is rendered ftill more efficacious, and 
will clear the face and neck of heats and pimples, which fo frequently 
difturb the ladies.’ 

Our Author’s plan of thus weaning children gradually, and 
almoft infenfibly, is certainly the beft ; but the quantity of animal 
food allowed in broths at this time, may by fome be thought 
too much. 

The letter which treats of milk, is plain and fenfible, and as 
it is likewife fhort, we fhall tran{cribe it. 

* Milk has been recommended, in feveral letters, as the proper food 
for infants, and, in the fourteenth and fifteenth, it is again fpoken of, 
as being equally neceflary for invalids, and aged perfons. It fhall 
therefore be the bufinefs of this letcer to examine fo far into the quali- 
ties of milk, and into the milk of different animals, as may enable us 
to determine what kind of milk is upon different occafions to be pre- 
ferred, which will take in every thing, not elfewhere obferved, upon 
this fubject. 

* Milk was before remarked to be a kind of white blocd, prepared 
by the mother for the fupport of her young; fo far we may fpeak of 
it in general terms. 

‘ In different anima!s therefore it is reafonab!e to fuppofe, and fact 
confirms our fuppofition, that the qualities of milk are alfo different ; 
hence, by firft examining into its general properties, and, from thofe 
principles, fetting forth the peculiar variations in the milk of different 
animals, we fhall arrive at the defired conclufion. 

‘ In milk, by flepping into the dairy, we may difcern three principal 
component parts, After it has remained fome time im an unditturbed 
flate, the cream floats upon the furface ; it is the leaft in quantity, tho’ 
moft nourifhing, of an oily balfamic fubftance and inflammable in its 
nature, as the butter which is made from it plainly demonftrates. 

‘ A lady, before whom I once made fome experiments, afked me why 
the cream floated upon the furface, for being, continued fhe, the thickeit 
part, oughtit not rather to fink tothe bottom? I told her it was the 
thickeft part, to be fure, but at the fame time it was alfo the lightett ; 
fpecifically fo, as oil is lighter than water, and therefore rifes to the 
top. 

‘ The cream being taken off, the remaining milk appears bluifh, and 
thinner than before, and when thus robbed of its thick creamy part, 
it confequently is not fo fmooth to the palate, 
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© On the addition of runnet, or indeed any acid, a feparation of the 
two remaining parts foon takes place, and we difcover the curd, ‘I his 
being the heavielt, when feparated from the whey, falls to the bottom. 
It is the leaft valuable part of the milk, glutinous in its nature, and 
compofed of the moft earthly particles, being alio of an allringent 

uality. 

‘ The third and only remaining part, being the whey of the milk, 
is the largeft in quantity, of a diluting and cleanfing property. 

« Let us now by this ftandard compare the different kinds of milk 
moftly in ufe with us, and apply them to the purpofes for which they 
feem beft calculated. 

‘The human milk, when drawn from the breaft, has exa&tly the fame 
bluifh appearance as cows milk when the cream is taken off. It affords 
very little cream, and but a {mall quantity of curd, therefore the whey 
conttitutes the chief part; but the more healthy the woman is, and 

articularly if between the age of twenty and thirty, the more her 
milk abounds with rich creamy balfam, and the more it alfo contains 
of the curd or earthy particles; probably from her conftitution being, 
at this tinve, in full vigour, and the digeftive powers therefore more 
erfect. 

‘ Thefe obfervations will point out the beft fubftitute where the 
breaft is denied, and will likewife dire&t thofe who prefer wet nurfing 
in the choice of the propereft perfon, for there is, in my opinion, an 
equal objeétion againft the milk of a very young girl, as agaiuft that 
of awoman almoit paft child bearing, The cleanfing quality, before 
taken notice of in the breaft of new milk, will alfo, together with rea- 
fon and experience, fhew the propriety of recommending thofe women 
who have not been long delivered. 

‘ Affes milk is generally allowed to be the neareft to the human, and 
according to the above experiments we find it fo, abounding moftly with 
whey, and having little of the cream or curd init. Hence, after a 
fevere fit of illnefs, where the body is much emaciated, and the ftomach 
weak, or where the blood is loaded with fharp acrid humours, the 
cleanfing quality of affes milk deferves a preference to that of any other 
animal which is ufed for this purpofe. In confumptive cafes, or where 
there is a flow habitual fever, it is juftly to be preferred, until fuch 
time as the conftitution may have gained a little itrength, when the more 
nourifhing ought to fupply its ftrength. 

‘ Mare’s milk is efteemed to be much the fame as affes, but this in- 
deed is in very little ufe. 

‘ Cows milk comes next under confideration, This appears to be 
the richeft, and moft nourifhing of any of the brutes milk here men- 
tioned. It abounds with a great deal of cream, for after ftanding twel@e 
hours and being fkimmed, it appears equal to any o:her milk. 1k con- 
tains alfo a large quantity of curd, and, after all, even the whey is by 
far more nutritious than any other. 


‘ We obferved that affes milk, in the experiments, moftly refembles 
the human, Why then not prefer that to cows miik for the food of chil- 
dren? Ido not totally deny the ule of this mills for that purpofe, but 
in Our part of the country it is very ¢xpenfive, and cannot be obtained 
in any large quantity, for which reafcn it would be imprasticabie to 
bring it into general ufe. 
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¢ There is likewile another reafon which inclines me to give a pre- 


ference to cows milk, torn orwithftandin g the fimilarity of human milk 
to that of affes, the firit may well be tup »poted molt itre ngthent ng, fince 
women ufually feed on anin oP as weil as vegetable diet, while the brutes 

4 we {peak of are confined intiuely to vece tables. Whence, if we fub- 


ftitute afles milk, we fhail fall fhort of the nourishment nature ceagned 
for us, and therefore, for a young child who requires a heartening ciet, 
the mill: of cows, in my opinion, ts preferable, as the richmeis of tt Is, 
in fome meaiure, adequate to the fupy ofed difference in ihe qualiues of 
hum: in milk, and that of other animals, 

The milk of ftheep, and goats, confifls moflly of the curd. or 
adil particles ; hence, where the blood veffels are injured by acrid 
humeurs, and frequent bleedines happen from this caufe ; or where 
children are fubje&t to the rickets, from a weaknefs of the bones, that 
mill: which abounds miotily with the curd, or cheefy part, feems beft 

calculated to anfwer the intcenuon; its earthly, mucilaginous, and a- 
, jlringent preperty, having the greateft tendency to heal fach re piured 
| vefielsy and to give a finmnels 10 the bones: but as thefe milles poi {5 
lefs of the cleanling pawer, 1t.wisi, in moil cafes, particularly in bled 
ings, be proper to ule the more attenuating kind firlt. 

‘ We have now examincdthe different milks familicr to us, and from 
their different properties, potnted out the end each fort feems bcit ca!- 
culated to anfwer ; whence every perfon will quickly be deic:mined 
which to give the preference to in particular complaints. 

When any one firit begins to eat milk, elpecialy if a free liver, 
it may probably purgea little, but fuch inconveniences will moit com- 
monly be removed by accuitoming the con{litution to the ufe of it, and 
boiling the milk will in a great meafure prevent this effect. I have al- 
ways remark ed that thole who, | yy reafon of a pampered appetite, com- 
piain of milk and vegetabies being windy, and not agreeing 7 with them, 
are the very perfons who moit require fuch a diet, for itis the debauched 

: ftate of the ftomach and boweis that occafions their uneafinefs, which 
this regimen feems the moft likely to correct, 

I have recommended a lL ttle fault * to be mixed with milk before it 
is given io children, if they are apt to throw it up curdled ; and fhal! 
mention the experiment which iv duced me to eive that advice, fince it 
is equally worthy the attention of grown perfons, fome of whom make 
this an objection to their eattog milk, as | em inclined to believe fuck 
precaution will render it agreeable to molt conilitations. 

[ pur two ounces of mi.k, warm as it comes from the cow, into a 
ter cup, witha litUe common fal. |] put the fame quanity, cf the 
like warmth, into,anorher tea cup, without falt. Then dropping a very 
little diftiiled vinepar into each, a hard curd prefently appeared in that 
miik which had no ialcin it, while the other with the fale was fcarcely 
altered. a 

‘ [tried the fame experiment again with a large tea froonful of run- 
net, and obferved the milk whic) hed the fale in ar, to continue in its 
fluid ftate, while the other erew thick and turbid, and almott initanily 
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feparated into curds and whey. “This !ait experiment anfwered the bef, 
watt is much more to our purpofe than the former. Fiom thele hints it 
feems reafonable to coz clude, that falt taken with milk might equally 
prevent the curdling of it, where tine re is an acidity in the Stomach ; 
and fi om experience, in recommending it to children w ho ufed to throw 
up their mikina curd led itate, [am convinced of its utility. 

‘ * all Cu fes wicre infirmities or 2; ze require a prudent regimen, I 
have di irecied a fimilar care to that of dieting children, Mulk therefore, 
comprehends a very material part of fuch food, and | am fully per- 
fuaded that if it were more univerfally u‘ed, the worid in general 
would be great ly benefited. 1 dor net, however, mean to be = or 
ft od that | debar thofe from a reafonable guantity of animal food, who 
are Capable of digefling it. But fuch as are emaciated by illt h, or 
have ¢ Lhe misforte ne to labour unc er gout Vv CcOi npla in ts, F uch ali O tk ho 
are confumptively inclined, or thofe who have crazy, infirm co nilitu. 
tions, and are fubjc& to an habitus r feverith cifpofition, will ds mett 


i. 


to eat fiefh ryt on ce in the da Lys and gq, for the reit o f their nounll haien ly 
to }ive almoft, if not altogether, upon milk.’ 


Upon the w “hole, we recommend thefe letters to the perufa! 
of thofe, to whom they are particularly addrefled. T hey are 
plain, fenfisle, and entertsining; they contain many ul feful 
obiervaitons, but are fometimes too flowery. D 

e 


Tie Britifh Mariner’s Guide. Containing complete and eafy Ine 
Siruciions for the Difcovery of the Longitude at Seca and Land, 
within a Degree, by Obfervations of the Diftance of ihe Moon 
from the Sun and Stars, taken with Hadley’s Quadrant. To 
wich are added, an Appenv ix, containing a Variety of interefting 
Kules and Du rections, tending to tbe Improvement o praétical Na- 
vigation in gencral: and a S: t 4 corredt afironomical Tallis. By 
Nevil Mafkelyne, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Royal Society. gto. 5s. fewed. Nourte. 
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Bh; ERY attempt to improve the practical part of navization, 
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if executed with judgment, and the work delivered with 
perfpicuity, will entitle the writer to the thanks of a!] who have 
any concern for the profperity of the trade and commerce of 
their country. The work before us is of this radii and 
though principally coniined to one fubject, vx. the finding the 
lo ngicude, undoubtedly merits the attention of every mariier. 
hat a certain method of finding the longitude at fea, by 
dibeciiam, might be difcovered, has been the with of evcry 
navigator for fome ages paft. ‘The uncertainty of knowing the 
Mhip’s place at all times, by means of keeping a reckoning, has 


‘Vhis work thould have ap peared icener in the Review; but we 





a 


were net apprized of it till very lately, when it was aivertifed inthe 
pudlic papers, we believe, for the fit tine. 
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been too often fatally experienced ; nor is this at all furprizing, 
when it is confidered how eafily a fluid element is put in motion 
by the force of the wind, or ey action of the fun and moon upon 
it; that thefe motions are propagated to very great diftances, 
with the utmoft facility ; and that no method has been found 
for allowing for the effects of fuch variable and irregular caufes, 
It fhould alfo be remem bered, that the method of meafuring the 
fhip’s way by the log-line, is at once imperfect and uncertain. 
It is imperfect, becaufe it is im poffible (even fuppofing the dif- 
tance between the knots on the Jog-line properly adapted to the 
known length of a degree, and the half- minute glats accurate) 
to meafure exactly the velocity of the fhip ; and it is uncertain, 
becaufe the fame velocity is fuppofed to be continued during the 
interval between heaving the log. Add to this, the impoffibility 
of keeping a fhip fteady ; the difficulty of knowing precifely 
at all times the variation of the compals; of making a proper 
allowance for lee-way, unknown currents, and many other 
caufes that daily occur in the practice of navigation. When 
all thefe particulars are confidered, we fhall only be furprifed 
that fatal accidents are not more common, than eXperience con- 
vinces us they are. 

The only method of correéting a journal at fea, is that of 
comparing the latitude by account, with that obtained by ob- 
fervation. By this method the fhip’s northing or fouthing may 
coubtlefs be correfted ; but her eafting and wefting can never 
be adjufted. “This is the defideratum that was wanting to com- | 
plete the art of navigation ; and this is what is meant by finding 
the longitude. 

We have lately given an account of the feveral methods that 
ave been already propofed for making this valuable difcovery ; 
and among the rejt, that of finding the longitude by the appulfes 
of the fixed ftars to the moon: and it was to obtain an accu- 
yate theory of the latter, in order to put this method in practice, 
that the Royal Obdfervatory at Greenwich was ereéted, and a 
royal altronomer appointed. Succefs has attended their labours, 
and the theory of the moon is now brought to that degree of 
perfection, that the lc ngitude may be found at fea to within a 

degree. . 
"But as a!l new methods of computation are difficult, efpeci- 
ally to thofe whoare tocarry them into pratice, and the greater 
part of whofe time is generally employed on other objects and 
othey concerns, it is requifite tnat every rule, and every cau- 
tion necefiary to be obferved, fhould be laid down in the 
plaineft and moft eafy manner. This is very well performed in 
the work before us; the precepts are delivered with plainnefs 
and pérfpicuity ; free from that confufion fo often vifible in the 
writings of thole who treat of fubjects they do not fufficiently 
7 : under 
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underftand ; and every caution neceflary, either with regard to 
making the obfervations, or proceeding in the calculation, is 
Jaid down in the plaineft manner. 

As it is impoffible, in an article of our Review, to give the 
fubftance of a work of this kind, we muft content ourfelves 
with recommending the book before us to the attentive perufal of 
every perfon who is defirous of becoming a complete navigator. 
But we cannot help obferving, that befides the method of find- 
ing the longitude, the reader will here meet with a problem of 
the greateft ufe in navigation, namely, a concife method of 
finding the latitude from two obferved altitudes of the fun, 
with the interval ef time given by acommon watch. By this 
method, provided the two altitudes can be obtained between 
the hours of nine in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
vith a proper in:erval of time between them, the latitude may 
be determined with nearly the fame accuracy, as by taking the 
meridian altitu’e. It will, perhaps, be unnecefiary to obferve, 
that the mariner is too often prevented from taking the meri- 
dian altitude of the fun; and confequently of the means of 
determining the latitude of his fhip. For as the meridian ob- 
fervation is only that of a fingle inftant, or, at moft, of a few 
minutes, if a cloud fhould happen at that time to hide the lu- 
minary, even though it fhould foon pafs over the difk, it will 
either prevent the obfervation, or at leaft render it doubtful. 
But by the above method, the mariner has a much greater 
chance, as he may make ufe of every opportunity that may 
ofer for obtaining the neceflary altitudes. In a word, this 
problem will prove of the utmoft importance in perfecting the 
practical part of navigation; and therefore it is hoped, that 
every diligent feaman will] put it in practice.—We would not be 
underftood to mean, that this problem is new: we know it has 
often been folved by mathematicians, particularly by Dr. Pem- 
berton, in part 2d of the 51ft volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfa&tions. ) 

We fhall conclude this article with the following extra&, al- 
though it treats of a fubject we are forry to mention; as the 
errors complained of have been pointed out by almoft every au- 
thor who has written on navigation, during the prefent cen- 
tury. It is entitled, 


© Some Remarks on the proper Length of the Log-Line. 


* As the defire of imparting my beft adiftance to the diligent 
mariner was my motive to undertake the foregoing work, fo 
the fame reafon induces me to recommend to his terious notice 
the great importance of the adjuftment of the log-line to its 
true length. Until this be done generwlly, not only will our 
fhips be incapable of making the beft dead reckoninys pofible 
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in the common method, which will, for many reafons, be al- 
ways proper, notwihitanding the introduction of the method 
of finding the longitude, but alfo it will be impofhible to make 


the reckonings of any two fhips, even when failing the fame 


voyage, and in company with each other, to acree tolerably 
together 5 for while one thip bas a line of 42 feet between knot 
and knot to a vlafs of 28 feconds; another, one of 42 fect to 


fs : PY y ! bce : Pg ai iad eT : 
a half minute elafs; «nd another, one of 48 feet to a gials of 
28 feconds; all which proportions are very commonly ufed, 
their accounts mult diter as much from one another, as moft 
2 Re ites. ol “ithe + far. ac anle one © Le riot 
Oo; tucm @o froni the trudm: gory as only ONS Calk vt rigat, ail 
() toconfeoauent'y be wrone 
the rele muit a bit. } \ vv TOUS e 
; ( t + } A+ c ad ee a Ares re 
* [ris not difcult to tee that the want of a fixed ftandard tn 
, , a ae 
tols particular carries a very evil influence aiong W ith it upon 


the practice of mavic ction, fince a fhip making any particular 
voyage hereby loles the greateit part of the advantage which it 
might otherwife receive fiom the ie purnals of fhips who have 
eone the fame tract before. For, of what great ufe can it be 


e informed, thata anip has made a certain number 


~m + 
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yveen any two ports, as long as { am uncertain 
‘ther its log-line was divided a¢ the rate of 42 or of 50 feet 

toa haliminuce glaf&e fam bere left in an uncertainty to the 
amount of ~ or “of the length of my whole Voyage ; for [ am 


une ertain, W n ther J © uc rht to make the {ame quantity of lon- 


o 


eitude as that fh hip did, or * or 6 more or le!s. 


‘ 
\ 
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‘ It may perhaps be urged, that the difference of longitude 
between any. two places may be taken from books of naviga- 
tion and correct char's, wit hout recurring to fhip’s journals at 
ail, “Vothis | anfwer, that though the longitud: es of all places 
could be found in thele books or charts to aiufacient exact- 
nefs, yet, unlefs my own log-lince be properly divided, I cannot 
expect to make a true and correct reckoning. Eut I. mutt alfo 
pe that the longitudes of places zre far from being laid 
down generally in books and charts, with that degree of exact- 
nefs that it is to be wifhed they were, for the benefit of navi- 
gation. ‘Thole longitudes only, of places which have been 
found from aftronomical obf fervations, or which have been re- 
ferre d to other places, fo fettled, by accurate trigonometrical 

urveys, are to be looked upon as ceiiain. “The longitudes of 
all aches vial es, not fo fettled, muft depend either on the un- 
certain maps of countries not at all, or, at leaft, not well fur- 
veyed; or on the journals of thips, the uncertainty of both 
which, efp vecially in coniiderable diftances, is too apparent to 
neca any pointing out. As therefore the difficulty of procuring 
iceeaical obtervations to be made in all parts of the globe 
will always oblice us to depend upon the runs of fhips, of 
m5 of couniri ‘> for the longitudes of many p! aces, it is plain, 
, tha} 
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that the prefent uncertain manner of dividing the log-line as 
well prevents us from knowing, with that certainty we other- 
wife might, the longitudes of thofe places, which can be 
known only from thips runs, as alfo from keeping a correct 
reckoning, even when we know with certainty the longitudes 
both of the port we depart from, and that we are bound to. 

¢ There is another argument, which adds much ftrength tq 
the foregoing ones, and greatly enforces the neceil lity of a uni- 
form and corr.ét length of the log-line on board of all fhips ; 
that in many parts oi the ocean, efpecially between the tropics 
and near moit headlands, there are confiderable currents, 
which muft confeguently introduce a frefh error into the rec- 
koning ; and if this error fhould happen to combine with that 

already produced by a wrong length of the long-line, as it may, 
as well as not, it is not ealy to “fay how far the to tal error of 
the reckoning might go, or to what inconveniencies or dangers 
the fhip might be expofed on that account. But if the juft and 
proper length of the long-line were ufed on board of all fhips, 

they would be then liable only to the errors of the currents 
themfelves ; and even thefe, as far as they are conftant and re- 
gular, mig At be found out and afcertained from the journals of 
feveral fips, which would then agree much nearer with one 
another. 

‘ After infifting fo ftrongly on the necefity of adjufling the 
knots of the log-line toa proper length, it is time that [| fhould 
_ what that leneth is. This, by the tflimony of all 

nathematicians, Is 50 or §1 feet to a clafs \ which runs out in 
. feconds, or half a minute. But if ‘the glafs take a longer 
or fhorter time to run out, the diftance af the knots fhould 
be ne ‘¢ longer or fhorter in the fame proportion. 

The true length of the we of the jog line was firft laid 
ras by our countryman, Mr. Richard Norw ood, in his Sea- 
man’s Practice, in the year 1636. For having carefully ca- 
jured the diftance from London to York, and reduced i it to ae 
arch of the meridian, and having alfo found the difference of 
latitude of thofe two cities by “aftronomica! obfervations, he 
thence iferred a ——* of a great circle of the earth to contain 
367200 Englifh feet, or about 6g% Enclith ftatute miles, in- 
ftead of 60, which was the common eftimation before his time. 
Hence he concludes a geographical si or minute of a great 
circle of the earth, whichis .,! of a degree, to contain 6120 “feet, 
and therefore, that the length of the knots of a log-line for a 
half-minute elafs fhould be 5: feet, which is the fame part of a 

geographical | mile, or 6120 feet, 2s half a minute is of an 
hour, namely, ;3;th. But he adds, becaufe it is fafer to have 
the reckoning rather before the hip, than after it; therefore 

5° feet 
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60 feet may be taken as the proper length of each knot, which 
4 have here accordingly followed. 
¢ Before Mr. Richard Norwood’s accurate menfuration, the 
length of the knots of the Jog-line was made forty-two 
feet for a half-minute glafs; and, notwithftanding the mea- 
furcs of the degrees of the earth, as well as daily experience 
fhew it to be too fhort, yet itis ufed by many to this day. This 
divifion of the log-line was founded on a fuppofition, thata 
degree of a great circle of the earth confifts of 60 miles, each 
containing 5000 Englifh feet ; whence a minute of a great circle, 
or a eeographical mile, fhould contain 5000 feet; and the 
120th part of 5000 feet, or 41°, or, in round number, 42 
fect, fhould therefore be the length of each knot. Butasa 
degree of a great circle of the earth is found tocontain 69! Eng- 
Jifh miles, the length of the knots of the log-line ought to be 
increafed to 50 or 51 feet. 3 
‘ I fhall only add, that though many, through prejudice, 
ftill retain the erroneous divifion of 42 fect, yet I could never 
hear one tole:able argument brought in defence of it. For my 
own part, I can affirm, that I found the true divifion of 50 
feet here propofed, to anfwer very nearly to the obfervations of 
the fhip’s latitude, beth in my voyage to St. Helena, and in 
my voyage on my return, when without the tropics ; for within 
the tropics, and in the courfe of the trade-winds, there are 
conitant and confiderable currents, which feem to tend in the 
fame direction with thofe winds, and moft probably derive their 
origin fiom them. On the other hand, what journals of fhips 
Ihave had an opportunity to infpeét, which have made long 
runs to the eaftward, and have ufed too fhort a divifion of tke 
log-line, [have found to reckon the lon; gitude 10 or 12 degrees 
too far to the eattward upon the m: king of land, as one m night 
naturally expect from the caufe of error “here pointed out.’ B 
e 


Chjerwations on naticnal Eflablifoments in Religion in general ; and 
of the Evftabli if ment of Chri/fianity in partic ular. Together 
with fore cei ofunal Remarks on the Cone’ uc? and Behaviour of 
the Teachers of it. In a Litter ta the Author of an Effay cn 
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Py ib aifputes which have, for fome uiteens een carried on, 

j in this country, concerning national eftablifhments of re- 
lie gion, have been managed with fuch force of argument on 
both f fides, that all impartial enquirers after truth wait with im- 
patience to fee the iffue of this grand ae Perhaps no con- 
troverfy that ever happened in the world is of more importance, 
or may be attended with greater cava, No wonder 


* Sce ax account of this Efay, Rev. Vol. XKXVII. p. 197. 
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then that the contending parties exert all their fkill to fupport 
the oppefite fides of the queftion. 

‘The Author of thefe obfervations evidently fuppofes that the 
centleman whom he addrefles in his letter, had atliftance in his 
iflay on eftablifhments in religion, from fome great men who 
do not chufe publicly to appear in the conteft. He begins his 
letter with this quotation from the Essay, that ‘ the alliance 
between government and religion is as old as government itfelf. 
At the firft appearance of Chriftianity, this alliance fubfifted 
every where, having defcended, without interruption, from the 
firftages. Corrupt as religion then was, yet every government 
in the known world drew iuccours from it, without which they 
could never have obtained any confiderable degree of greatnets 
or power.” 

Hence fome may infer that even this great Author, like the 
unthinking part of the world, dazzled with the fplendour and 
magnificence of Affyrian, Perfian, Grecian, Roman, ‘Turkifh 
and other tyrants, fuppofes they arrived at all their greatne‘s and 
power by the influence which their feveral fuperftitions had over 
the minds of the people. But fuppofing thefe facts to be 
true, this is fo far from being an argument for civil eftablifh- 
ments of religion, that it is the ftrongeft that can be brought 
againft them. Have their conquefts and vaft extenfions of Em- 
pire, which are fuppofed to be made by the means of their 
fuperftitions, tended to the happinefs of mankind, of even to 
the happinefs of thofe who made them? Have they not had 
adireét contrary effect! What millions of human creatures 
have been thus facrificed to the ambition of thofe illuftrious 
opprefflors whom the world calls Conquerors, all attended by 
their feveral priefts, to infpire the vulgar with the higheit vene- 
ration for their facred perfons, and to fpirit up the multitude to 
afift them in their dreadful enterprifes. Alexander mutt be the 
fon of Jupiter, and Czefar the defcendant and favourite of Venus, 
Ke. Priefts and altars muft be dedicated to them under thefe 
characters; and this is fufficient to fanétify all the murders, 
cevaftations and ruin which they brought upon the human 
race | 

This alliance, indeed, between government and religion is 
faid to be as old as government itfelf. Change but one word in 
it, and moft readers will azree with the author of that fentence. 
* The alliance between governors and religion is as old as go- 
vernors themfelves.’ | 

But furely ju and rightecus government is quite of another 
nature, and requires none of thofe fuperftitious arts to fupport 
it, which Demons have fuggefted, and puny politicians have 
adopted, not to fupport government, but to fupport themfelves 
lathe werit abufes of it, Government is truly a diving ordi- 
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nance, defigned to be a terror to evil docrs, ak a praife 

and defence to them whodo well. But as furely asa falfe re. 

ligion is mixed with this government, government becomes 
a terror to the beft, a ind a protection to the worltof men. 

Here perhay ns it will be faid, the cafe mut be quite otherwife 

where Chriftianity, that mild, peaceable, righteous religion js 

InD as a part of the civil conttitution. Happy 
thought! Let us indulge ourfelves in it for a moment.— Bene- 
volent Saviour of the world, infpire the profeliors of thy holy 
relizion with the true [pirit of it, fothat we may all follow thy 
glorious example, in going about continually doing good !—— 
But can this with, ~ end, be obtained by any civil eftablith- 
ment of Chriftianity? In order to anfwer this queftion, we 
muft confider the meaning of the words Chriflianity, and civil 
eftablifoment. COne would imagine, at firit view, that Chri/- 
tianity is a very fimple term, and eafy to be underftood ; that it 
cannot fignify any thing but the doétrines and precepts of our 
divine matter, as delivered to the world by himfelf and by thofe 
who were salieaed ately commiffioned and infpired by him; and 
which are to ri feen, by every bedy, in thofe divine books 
that c compofe the New Tefament. “But, alas! this is fuch 
an idea of Chrift bande rasvery few people entertain. At Rome, 
Chriftianity is fuppofed to be fomerhing as oppofite to all thisas 
darknefs is to light. In Rufia, German iy, He oliand, &c. &e, 
&c. there are fuch additions to, and alterations made in 
this divine satin cution, according to their feveral ways of im- 
provement upon it, that in fome of thefe places it is almoft as 
dificult to find out true Chriftianit ty, as at Romeittelf. Yet 
each of thefe afferts, and that with the hicheft confidence, that 
their profefiion is the only true original Chriftianity, and that 
all the rcft are counterfeits. So that when we talk a Chriftia- 
nity, we arc to confider what country we are in; for the mean- 
ing of the word alters greatly with the place. 

‘As to civil e/lablifh ments-thele are both Latin words: the 
former comes evidently frcm Civis, which fignifies a citizen, of 
member of a focicty formed for mutual comfort and defence. 
Eftabl foment, is the fixing fuch {table and firm laws to be obferved 
by the members of this fociety, as will moft effectually anfwer 
thefe great ends; and the execution of thefe laws, by the magi- 
itrate, is properly called government. ‘The object of governmen 
then Is the execution of thefe laws for the comfort and defence 
of the fociety ; and the end of government is the bencfit of the 
people, in fecuring to them their nves, properties, liberties, and 
rights of eve ry kind. Thefe, fay the advocates for religious liberty, 
are the great, the only, objects of the magiftrate’s concern: 
his influence can extend no farther. If he ; attempts, as in 
‘Tartary, to eftablifh and execute the revelations of the Lama 
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»s part of the laws of the flate ; in Perfia, thofe of Zoroatter ; 
in Turkey, thofe of Mohammed ; &c. &c. and perhaps chufes 
jome one out of the various feéts into which thefe feveral re- 
ligions are divided, and endeavours to ape the particular 
renets a that, to the fuppreffion of all the refit; he intermeddles 
‘q an afiair not belonging to his province: hii ts no longer a 
comfort and defence to the people, but a difturber and invader 
of their moft precious rights, we rights of confcicnce. Happy 
coo will it be if he does not employ “his power to eftablifh error 
rather than truth: and if he fhould even hit upon the truth, 
his eftablithing it may be attended by an innu: icrable feries of 
erors which will difeuife even truth itfelf, fo as to make it look 
like falfehood. ' 

Let us here confider a little, the nature of cftablifhments of 
religion by the civil magiftrate —Such an eftablifhment then is, 
the appointing, by authority of the magiitrate, fome ceriaia 
religion, or particular fe& of that religion, to be embraced by 
the people, as the public national manner of worfhipping God 5 

and enacting Jaws, that the ajaoes tag whom the magiftrate a ap- 
proves of, {hall be fupported by public eftates and public taxes 
of various kinds, by all the people indifcriminately, whether 
tiey may approve of this particular manner of worthip eftablithed 
by the magiftrate or not. ‘T he penalties inflicted for not conform- 
ing to the magiftrate’ s religion are various in various countries. In 
fome, fuch nonconformifts are debarred from enjoying certain civil 
ives ; of which thofe who fubmirt to the national eftablifhment 
are only capable. Jn other countries, fuch nonconformifts are 
punifhed with the lofs of their goods and eftates, and are ba- 
nifhed out of the fociety as nuifances; and, in many places, 
are put to the moft tormenting deaths. All thefe and other 
fevere methods are taken to fupport the eftablifhments of re- 
ligion, that is, to fupport the priefts who are appointed to of- 
ficiate inthem. ‘This naturally engages the priefts in the inte- 
reft of the magiftrate who fo powerfully fupporis them: and 
thus they do every thing they can to defend one another, the 
maviftrate to defend the “fuperftition of the prieft, and the prieft 
to maintain the tyranny or oppreéiton of the magiftrate, and both 
amufe the pe eople, by crying aloud that their power is from 
heaven, and that whoever oppofes them, oppofes God Alinighty 
himfelf. ‘This is too generally the nature, and thefe are too 
often the effects of civil cftablifhments of religion. 

Butthe Author of the Essay, &c. to whom this letter is 
addreffed, ac knowleges, that * Whatever right Chriftian legif- 
lators have to eftablifh what religion they ‘chufe for the beft, 
the fame had the Pagan legiflators, &c. and fays, we are far 

tom being afhamed of the company of T urksf nd Heathens in 
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fuch a caufe; nor fhall we reje& the benefit of an eftablifhment 
becaufe we enjoy it in common with them.’ We heretofore 
looked upon that affertion of the poet, that pricfts of all reli 
gions are the fame, as.quite fcandalous. But how little did we 
know of the world! Here is a Chriftian orthodox divine, cry. 
ing out aloud, in the moft ferious and peremptory manner, the 
very fame thing. Hence will not the profane be apt to fay, 
¢ That pricfts of all religions join hand in hand, and make a 
common caufe of it, to defend the only thing that excites their 
zcal,—their emoluments and cftablifhments. Take thefe away, 
and they will grow as indifferent about what is faid or done 
within the church, as they are about the direction of the wea- 
ther-cock at the top of it.’ 

‘The Author of this letter goes on to reprefent the dire- 
ful effects of Heathen and Mohammedan eftablifhments of reli- 
aion; and then gives us a large quotation from Dr. Rotheram 
on faith, to fhew the happy-effects of true Chriftianity on man- 
kind; upon which he thus addrefies himfelf to the Author of 
the Eflay. ¢ You, Sir, feem to agree with this Writer, when 
you fay, ** As fingle and individual Chriftians, they may enjoy 
the right of private judgment in its full extent, and each ma 
purfue his own opinions without, whilft each with, a bible in 
his hand (if he pleafes to take it in his hand) is a church to 
himfelf.” ¢ But yousadd, ** Good God! what chance is there 
that the knowledge of religion fhould long furvive on this foot- 
ing, where no provifion is made for inftructing the pcogle in 
their faith or their duty, and where every one is left to purfue, 
at his will, the cares or the pleafures of this life, without any 
ftated call to think of religion?—Either then all the advan- 
tages of public and focial religion muft be loft, or it muft be 
mens duty to join in fociety, for the obtaining of thofe advan- 
tages. This neceflarily leads to the appointment of a power 
to provide for the wants of that fociety, one of the chief of which 
is the means of public inftruCtion in the truths of religion. 
Fit perfons muft be appointed to convey thefe inftructions ; and 
if fit perfons, then there muft be fome to judge of that fitnefs.” 
‘ But who, Sir, fays our obfervator, is to judge of the fitnefs 
of the perfons for inftru€ting the people in the truths of reli- 
gion? The magiftrate? Alas! the magiftrate knows as little 
of the matter, in many places, asthe moft ignorant of his fub- 
jects. Is it the chief priefts conftituted by him for that pur- 
pofe? Thefe, every one knows, in moft countrics, have 
preferred rites and ceremonies to moral virtue, have fought gain 
more than godlinefs, and the eftablifhment of their own wealth, 
power and pre-eniinence, rather than the happinefs of the com- 
munity they hee taken on them to inftruct. Hl judges, thems 
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are thefe of the qualifications of fuch as they are appointed to 
place as inftructors of mankind ; and full as well is it to leave 
it to the people to inftruét themfelves, or chufe their own in- 
ftructors, as to give power to others to chufe for them. 

‘ You have obferved,’ he adds, ‘ and I think juftly,’ ** that 
had there been a neceffity of adhering to any particular out- 
ward form of Chriftian fociety, that form would have been as 
diftinctly. delineated in the New Teftament as the ‘Temple was 
in the old; and the plan would have been laid down with fuch 

recifion, that we could not eafily miftake it: whereas nothing 
of this kind hath been done, but the original plan is in reality 
fo indiftinét, that the moft learned enquirers into antiquity 
differ about every part of it.’—* What you would infer from 
hence is, that as no plan is plainly laid down in the New Tetta- 
ment, therefore every government has a right to adapt fuch a 
one as is moft fuitable, in their own apprehenfions, to their 
fituation and circumftances.’ He goes on: 

‘ But I freely confefs that, from your obfervation, I fhould 
naturally conclude that Jefus Chrift and his Apoftles, by giving 
no directions in this matter, and fetting no example which can 
be certainly traced out, evidently fhewed of how little value 
things of this nature were in their eyes, and how little men 
fhould trouble their heads about them.—It is enough that we are 
Chriftians, that we do whatfoever Chrift hath commanded us, 
without embracing the traditions of men. And very obfervable 
itis, that however zealous our modern churchifts are about 
rites, and modes and forms—that every thing of a ritual nature 
is lightly fpoken of, or lightly paffed over in the New Tefta- 
ment.’ He then appeals to moft important facts, forthe utility 
of Chriftian eftablifhments, particularly of Romifh Chriftia- 
nity, and fays, thefe are demonftrative proofs that the efta- 
blifhment of Popery has been productive of the moft fatal effects 
to fociety, and that the inhabitants of Kamfchatka, or the Cape 
of Good Hope, have a much better chance to be virtuous, and 
confequently happy, than thofe who conform to fuch a religion. 
But it is afked, have not Proteftant eftablifhments promoted the 
caufe of truth and virtue, and produced much happinefs to the 
communities where they are introduced? ¢ Proteftant efta- 
blifhments, fays he, are undoubtedly better, though, perhaps, 
more inconfiftent with the fundamental Proteftant principle than 
Popifh ones :—and 1 think we muft fay that Proteftant eftablith- 
ments have not, in very many places, promoted the public uti- 
lity. For, by drawing up articles, creeds, confeflions of faith, 
&c. and requiring fub/criptions to things incredible, abfurd, 
unfcriptural, or plainly falfe; as well as uniformity in public 
worfhip: I fay, by doing thus, the progrefs of truth has bee 
hindered, a narrownefs of thinking contraéted, hypocrify coun- 
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tenanced and encouraged, charity deftroyed, and hatred and vari. 
ance taken place. Witnefs the perfecutions among all who have 
had the power,—almoft all,—of eftablifhing their own fancies 
here in England, from the time cf the Reformation, down to 
the Revolution. What heats and animofities, what evil ‘treat- 
ment, what fines and banifhments (to fay nothing of the burn- 
ings fome underwent) do our hiftories make mention of? and 
for what? Becaufe men did not fee, with the fame eyes, nor 
commend or blame, with the magiftrate. 
© Till toleration took place (limited and confined toleration) 

every iniquity was practifed, under pretence of bringing men 
to the knowlege and practice of what, for fafhion’s fake, was 

called Orthodox Religion ; and thoufands of families were de- 
prived of their eafe, and the fruits of their induftry, for fear 
they fhould become impious, and go to the devil. In fuch 
circumitances, we may well fuppofe government to arrive at 
power and greatnefs, and the happinefs of the communit 
greatly to be advanced! Witnefs the annals of the Stuarts !— 
And even now, Sir, you cannot but know, that there are many 
mifchiefs arifing from the prefent eftablifhment; many hard- 
fhips put on honeft men, and a variety of things enjoined, 
which have no other tendency than to take men off from the 
practice of piety and virtue, and make them rely on things 
very foolifh and ridiculous, You will eafily fuppofe I mean 
confirmation, abfolution, ordination, &c. &c. But I forbear.— 

I mean not hereby to condemn the Enelith eftablifhment alone. 
The Eftablifhments in Scotland, in Geneva, in Germany 
among the Proteftants, and in the Northern Kingdoms, are, 
all of them, very exceptionable, and have been, and are, pro- 
ductive of many mifchiefs. Who knows not the evils excited 
by the magiftrates authorizing the decrees of the Synod of 
Dort? Whois ignorant of the miferies different eftablifhments 
of religion, in different times, have caufed in North Britain ? 
What fquabbles have there been between Lutherans and the 
Reformed in Germany ; what quarrels between Lutherans and 


Lutherans, Calvinifts and Calvinifts? The eftablifhment of © 


particular tenets as religious, and the countenance and encou- 
ragement given by the magiftrate to the profeffion of them, 
have occafioned al] thefe woes, an will be productive of the 


like in ali places. For as long as men think, they will differ ;, 


and, unlefs honefty wholly takes her flight from amongit men, 
there will be thofe who will fpeak their fentiments, whatever 
may be the confequence. Let the magiftrate be hint, no burt 
to fociety will accrue; but the mome nt he interferes, and be- 
comes a party, peace vanifhes, and religious hatred, the worlt 
and moit bitter hatred, takes place.’ 
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The gehtlemen who plead for civil eftablifhments of reli- 
gion, think that it is impoflible for human fociety to fubtift, in 
any tolerable order, without them: and thofe who reply, fay: 
many things that are very plaufible in fpeculation, and feem 
to overthrow the neceflity of fuch ettablifhments. <** If, 
fay they, we could produce fome inftances, in fact, of acivi- 
lized people, living very focially and happily, without fuch 
an eftablifhment, we think we fhould bring the di/pute to a 
fhort iflue ;-—-and fuch a people are tho’e of Pennfylvania.” It 
may be immediately objected here, ¢ This is a country of 
Quakers, whofe firtt principle is againft thefe lucrative eftablifh- 
ments.’ Suppofing this to be the cafe, however, it puts the 
fact in a ftronger light. —But though the firft fettlers of that co- 
Jony, who embarked with William Penn, in the enterprize, 
were chiefly of that fect, yct, by the prudent regulations of that 
wile legiflator, he foon drew into his colony people of every 
religion and fect; where they were allowed an univerfal free- 
dom to profefs fuch tenets in religion as were moft agreeable 
to their own judgments. By this means not only Quakers, but 
Epifcopatians, Prefbyterians, Independents, Anabaptifts, and 
men of every religious profeffion, ,ran to enjoy the benefits 
and bleflings of fuch a conftitution: fo that the Quakers, who 
were once the moft numerous fect there, are now much exceed- 
ed by others, in number and riches. Here, no man is taxed 
for the fupport of a national eftabl fhment in religion; but all 
perfons repair to thofe aflemblies of divine worfhip which 
they think beft; and every congregation fupports its own mi- 
nifter, who officiates in divine things, as is moft agreeable to the 
circumftances and pleafure of every individual. And perhaps 
there is not a country upon the globe, whofe inhabitants live 
fo peaceably and virtuoufly, as thofe of Pennfylvania? this evi- 
dently proceeds from their fpirit of mutual forbearance and to- 
leration in religious principles ; fo that every man’s religion is 
governed ozly by his own confcience, and refts intirely between 
God and himfelf. The only thing the government is concern- 
ed about, is to maintain impartial juftice, by preferving every 
man indifferently, in the pofleffion of his life, liberty, property 
and reputation. And every feét ftrives to fhew the excellency 
of their feveral profeflions, by endeavouring, the moft effectually, 
to promote thefe great ends. ‘The fpirit of party, in confe- 
quence, prevails here fo little, that nothing is more common 
than to fee a Quaker vote for a church of Englandman, or 2 
Prefbyterian for a Quaker, to be members of their affemblies, 
«xc. when they believe thefe gentlemen to have more impar- 
tiality and public fpirit, than competitors of their own fects. 
So that the confideration of a man’s religiom is far every out of 
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the queftion in all their civil concerns. Now, fay the ad. 
mirers of the Pennfylvanian plan, ** where would be the harm, 
if this were the cafe every where?” 

And here we muft likewife obferve, that though there be a 
puritanical e/fabli/bment of religion in New England, yet the 
members of our national church, by an old ftanding law there, 
are exempted from paying any thing to the fupport of that efta- 
blifhment, and are left at liberty to provide for their own mi- 
nifters only. 

Concerning fubfcriptions, this letter writer fays, * It is a 
melancholy proof of thedepravity of humap nature, that there 
fhould be men of fenfe, Jearning and reputation in the prefent 
age, who, notwithftanding all that has been faid on the fubje@, 
wil] ftill pretend to. defend them. As to the fubfcriptions to 
our own atticles.in particular, who fees not they are formed on 
Athanafian and Calviniftical principles? Yet Arminians, An- 
ti-Trinitarians, yea Deifts fubfcribe, and many of the former 
‘have pleaded. for the utility of fubfcription to.them ; and, which. 
is more, have, in oppofition to plain fenfe,, argued, that they 
are not Calvinifiial.’—To. this we may add, one act of parlia- 
ment obliges the clergy to fubfcribe thefe articles ;, another a& 
obliges the laicty to taxe the Sacrament of the Lord’s. Supper, 
to qualify themfelves for civilempleyments. The impious proe 
fanations this laft ac occafions, reflect fuch a fcandal on 
Chriftianity, as fhocks every ferious. Chriftian ; and what evils 
are produced from the former, we all but too well know. © 
Divine Curisrvanity! Insrirurion or Gop! What 
haft thou not fuffered by the inventions of men. R 
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Vliforic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third, 
By Mr. Horace Walpole, 8vo. 5s. Dodfley. 1768. 


O THING. hath more: conduced to the difcovery of 
truth, than a rational and modeft fcepticifm. In reli- 
‘gion, it hath occafioned the falfe notions and doétrines,. which 
had long taken ‘pofleflion of the human mind, to be thoroughly 
examined and rejected ; and has been the means of fixing re- 
velation‘on its proper bafis. Jn natural philofophy, it has con- 
tributed towards exploding ten thoufand errors, which had 
been admitted for ages ; and hath led the way to the true know- 
ledge of the fyftem of things. It has been equally ufeful with 
separd to other branches of fcience: and it is with pleafure we 
‘oblerve, that the fame fpirit is carried into hiftory, and that 
‘Why accounts of facts, which have been implicitly tranfmitted 
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fromm writer to writer, are no longer aflented to, without a dili- 
gent enquiry into their original credibility and evidence. By 
ahis means, what ftands the teft of examination is for ever efta- 
blifhed; while the tales are difcarded, which have owed their 
reception to nothing but the weaknefs or prejudices of mankind. 
By this means, likewife, it has come to pafs that many parts 
of the hiflory of a country are better underftood a confiderable 
time after the tranfactions recorded by it were performed, than 
at firft; when the moft material events were mifreprefented, 

either by the fuppreffion of teftimony, or the influence of cre- 
dulity, fuperftition, policy, and faction. 

Our own nation is not without its inftances of general mifrea 
prefentation and error, arifing from thefe caufes; and, per- 
haps, there is no inftance, of fo late a date, that has teen 
-equally remarkable and univerfal with that which is fet before 
us in the Life of King Richard the Thiid. Sir George Buck, 
Indeed, appeared as his apologift, a century and a half 
ATO 5 and Rapin and Carte have exprefied their doubts con- 
cerning fome of the accufations brought againft him: but -ftill 
litle or no regard has been paid, in this refpeat, to any of thefe 
writers. It is certain,. however, that greater juftice will now 
be done to Richard, fince the ingenious Mr. Walpole, hath 
undertaken his cones fo far, at leaft, as to prove that the 
crimes charged upon him are exceedingly doubtful. 

Our Author, in his preface, after having made feveral ani- 
mated and. pathetic ftri€tures on the uncertainty of hiftory in 
general, and of that of our own country in particular, obferves, 
that the confufions which attended the civil war between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, threw an obfcurity over that part 
‘of our annals, which it is almoft impofible to difpel. * We 
have {carce, fays he, any authentic mo: luments of the rcign of 
Edward the fourth; and ought to read his hiftory with much 
Giutruft, from the canned partia lity of the fuccecding writers 
to the oppofite caufe. That difidence fhould increafe as we 
proceed tothe reign of his brother. It occurred to.me fome 
years ago, that the piure of Richard the third, as drawn by 
h ftorians, was a charaéter formed by prejudice and invention. 
.I did not take Shakefpeare’s tragedy for a genuine reprefenta- 
tion, but I did take the ftory of that reign for a tragedy of 
Imavination. Many of the crimes imputed to Richard feemed 
improbable; and, what was ftronger, contrary.to his intereft. 
A few incidental circumftances corroborated my opinion; an 
original and important inftrument was pointed cut to me, laf 
winter, which gave rife to the following fheets ; and as it wa 
eafy to pe: — under all the glare of encomiums which. hif- 


torians have heaned on the wifdiom of Henry the feventh, that 
he was 4 mean ai id unfeeling tyrant, I fulpeted that they had 
I 2 blackened 
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blackened his rival, till Henry, by the contraft, fhould appcs? 
ina kind of amiable ight. “Che more I ex seen’ their ftory, 
the more I was confirmed in my opinion :—and with regard to 
Henry, one conieauence ] could not hel Ip drawing ; that we 
have ether no authentic memorials of Richard’ s crimes, or, at 
moit, no accounts of them but from Lancaftrian hiftorians.; 
whereas the vices and injuitice of Eenry ares though palliated, 
avowed by the concurrent teftimony of his panegyrifts Suf- 
picions and calumny were fattened on Richard as io many afla{- 
finations. “Che murders cominit:ed by Henry were indeed 
-executions——and executions pafs for prudence with prudent 
hiftorians ; for when a fuccefsial king is chief juftice, hifte- 
rians hicuene a-VOl suntary jury.’ 

Mr. Walpole opens his work-with remarking that there 1s.a 
kind of literary fuperftitic My which men are apt to contract 
from habit, and which makes them look on every attempt to- 
wards fhaking their belief in eny eflablifaed characters, no mate 
ter whether good or bed, as a fort of prophanation.—No indul- 
eence 1s eranted to tl hole who would afcertain the truth.—bDut 
attachment fo groundlefs is not to be regarded ;-——and hiftoric 
juflice is. due toall characters. Who “would not vindicate 
‘Henry the cighth, or Charles the fecond, if found to be falicly 
traduced ? Why then not Richard the Third? Of what impor- 
tance is it to any man living, whether or not he was as bad 
as is reprefented? No one noble family is fprung from him, 

‘ However, continues our Author, not to dilturb too much 
the eruditicn es thofe who have read the difmal ftory of his 
cruelties, and fetiled their ideas of his tyranny and ufurpation, 
T huchais Soma not going to write a vindication of him. Alid 
mean to fhew, is, that ‘though he may have been as execrable 
as we are told he was, we have little or no reafon to believe fo. 
Sf tle propenfity of habit fhould ftill incline a fingle man to 
fippese Ut ali he has read of Richard is true, I beg no more, 
than that that perfon would be fo impartial as to own that he 
has Iit.‘e or no foundation for-fuppofing fo. 

‘ I will itate the lift of the crimes charged on Richard; I will 
—Fpecify the authorities on which he was accufed ; 1 wil i give a 

faithful account of the hittorvians by whom he was ‘accufed ; ; and 
wi!l then examine the circumflances of each crime, and of each 
evidence 5: and laftly, fhow that fume of the crimes were coa- 
trary to Richard’s intereft; and almoft ail inconfiftent with 
probability or with dates, and fome of them involved in mate- 
rial contravictions. 

¢ Supppred enim es of Richard the Third. 

© iit, His murder of Edwaid prince of Wales, fon of Henry 
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3d, The murder of his boatiiei George Duke of Clarence, 
ath, The execution of Rivers, Gray, and V aughan, 
sth, The execution of Lord Hattings. 
6th, The murder of Edward the Fifth and his brother. 

ath, The murder of his own Queen. 

T owhich may be added, as they are thrown into the litt to 

blacken him, his intended match with his own niece Elizabeth, 

the penance of Jane Shore, and his own perfonal deformities.’ 
With regard to the firft of thefe accufations, the murder of 
Edward Prince of Wa les, fon of hiaeyé the sixth, Mr. Wal- 
pole has fhewn that Fabian, the olde{t hiftorian of thofe times, 
has only aflerted that the prince was killed by the fervants of 
‘King Edward the Fourth, The chronicle of Croyland, like- 
wife, of the fame date, fays that he was flain ** Ultrictbus qito~ 
rvundam manibus;” but names nobody. Hall, indeed, who 
-clofes his work with the reign of Henry the Eighth, reprefents 
the young Prince as having ‘been murdered by Geor; ge Duke of 
‘Clarence, Richard Duke of Gloucefter, Thomas Marquis of 
Dorfet, and William Lord Haftynzes. “hus much had the 
{tory gained frem the time of Fabian to that of Hall. Hol- 
lingthed does no more than tranferibe the very words of Hall; 
while John Stow reverts to I’abian’s account, as thc only one 
not grounded on hearfay. Even —_ himfelf qualifies his re- 
dation by the expreflion, as fame fay, § But, continues our Au- 
thor, in accufations of fo deep a dye, itis not fuffictent ground 
‘for our belief, that an hiftorian reports them with fuch a frivo- 
tous palliative as that phrafe. A cotemporary names the King’s 
fervants as perpetrators of the murder: is not that more pro- 
‘hable, than that the King’s own brothers fhouli have dipped 
their hands in fo foul an affsfination ? Richard, in particular, 
is allowed on all hands to have been a brave and martial prince. 
—Such men may be carried by ambition to command the exe- 
:‘cution of thofe who ftand in their way; but are net likely to 
end their hand, in celd blood, to a bife, and, to them elves. 
ufelefs affaffination. How did it import Richard in what man- 
ner the young prince was put to death? [If he had fo carly 
planned the ambitious defigns afcribed to him, he might have 
strufted to his brother Edward, fo much more immediately con- 
cerned, that the young prince would not be foared. If thofe 
"Views did not, as is probable, take rootin his heart till long 
afterwards, what intereft had Richard to murder an unhappy 
young prince? This crime, therefore, was fo ut ineceilary, 
and is fo far fiom being eftablifhed by any authority, that he 

deferves to be entirely acquitted of it.’ 

The fecond charge, which is the m murder of Henry the Sixth, 
is no better fupported than the preceding, and is fill more im- 
-probable, ** OF the death of this prince, fays Fabian, divers 
ag tiles 
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tales wertold. But the moft common fame went, that he was 
fticken with a dagger by the handes of the Duke of Gloceter.” 
The author of the continuation of the Chronicle of Croyland 
fays only, that the body of King Henry was found lifelefs (ex- 
gnime) in the Tower. There is, indeed, in the prayer for the 
murderer, which is immediately added, an expreflion which 
inay be interpreted as containing an infinuation of a fufpicion 
that Edward the Fourth, or, more probably, Richard, was the 
perpetrator of the crime.— But ftill, let the monk fufpee whom 
he would, if Henry was found dead, the monk was not likely 
to know who murdered him—and if he did, he has not told us, 
Accotding to Hall’s account, ¢ Richard Duke of Gloucef- 
ter (as the conftant fame ranne) to thintent that King Edward 
his brother fhould be clere-out of al fecret fufpicyon of fudden 
invafion, murthered Henry with a dagger.” * Whatever Ri- 
chard was, fays Mr. Walpole, it feems he was a moft excellent 
and kind-hearted brother, and fcrupled not on any occafion to 
be the Jack Ketch of the times. And we muit admire that 
he, whofe dagger was fo ficfhed in murder for the fervice of 





another, fhould be fo put to it to find the means of making 


away with his nephews, whofe deaths were confiderably more 
éffential to him. But can this accufation be allowed gravely ? 
If Richard afpired to the crown, whofe whole conduct during 
Edward's reign, was a fcente, as we are told, of plaufibility and 
decorum, would he officioufly and unneceflarily have taken on 
himfelf the odium of flaying A faint-like monarch, adored by 
the people ? Was it his irtereft to fave Edward’s charaSer at 
the expence of hisown? Did Henry ftand in Ais way, depofed, 
imprifoned, and now chidie/s? The blind and indifcriminate 
zeal with which every crime committed in that bloody age was 
placed to Richard’s account, makes it greatly probable, that 
the intereft of party had more hand than truth in drawing his 
picture. Other cruelties, which I fhall mention, and to 
which we know his motives, he certainly commanded ; nor am 
1 defirous to purge him where I find them guilty: but mob- 
ftorics or Lancaftrian forgeries ought to be rejecte ed from fobey 
hifiory ; nor can they be 1 repeat ed, without expofing the writer 
to the imputation of weakne:s and vulgar credulity. 

In the examination of the third accufation, which is his mur- 
der of his brother Clarence, Mr. Walpole fets afide our hifto- 
rians, becaufe there is better authority to rely upon: and that 
is, the attainder of the Duke of Clarence, as it is {et forth in 
the par liamentary hiitory (co pi ied indeed from Habi ington’s Life 
of Edward the Fourth ) and | by t the editors of that hitlory juftly 
{'ppoted to be taken from Stowe, who had feen the éviginal 
bill of attainder, ‘Ihe crimes and conafpiracy of Clarence are 
the:¢ particularly enumerated, and cven his dealing with con- 
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jorers and necromancers ; a charge, however. abfurd, yet often 
made ufe of inithat age.—From his whole conduct it appears, 
that he was at once a weak, volatile, injudicious, and ambitious 
man :—and the Chronicle of Croyland aflerts, that the fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons demanded his execution. Is it cre- 
dible that, on a proceeding fo public and fo folemn for that age, 
the brother of the offended monarch, and of the royal criminal, 
fhould have been deputed, or would have ftooped to fo vile an 
office? Hall, Holhingfhed and Stowe, fay not a word of Ri- 
chard being the perfon who put the fentence in execution ; but, 
on the contrary, they all fay he openly refifted the murder of, 


Clarence. All too record another circumftance which is per- - 


feétly ridiculous, that Clarence was drowned in a barrel or 
butt of malmfey.—* But the ftrong evidence on which Richard 
muft be acquitted, and indeed even of having contributed to 
his death, was the teftimony of Edward himfelf. Being fome 
time afterward folicited to pardun a notorious criminal, the 
king’s confcience broke forth, ‘* Unhappy brother! cried heg 
for whom no man would interceed, yet ye can all be intercef- 
fors for a villain!” If Richard had been inftigator or execu- 
tioner, it is not likely that the King would have aflumed the 
whole mercilefs criminality to himfelf, without beftowing a due 
fhare on his brother Gloucefter. Is it poflible to renew the 
charge, and not recollect this-acquittal !’ 

‘ The three preceding accufations, fays our Author, are evi- 
dently uncertain and imprebable. What follows is more ob- 
{cure ; and it is on the enfuing tranfactions that I venture to 
pronounce, that we have little or no authority on which to 
form pofitive conclufions. I fpeak more particularly of the 
deaths of Edward the Fifth and his brother. It will, I think, 
appear very problematic whether they were murdered or not : 
and even if they were murdered, it is impoffible to believe the 
account as fabricated and divulged by Henry the Seventh, on 
whofe teftimony the murder mutt reft at laft; for they, who 
{peak moft pofitively, revert to the ftory which he was pleafed 
to publifh eleven years after their fuppo‘ed deaths, and which 
is fo abfurd, fo inconfiftent, and fo repugnant to dates and other 
facts, that as it is no longer neceflary to pay court to his ma- 
jefty, it is no longer neceffary not to treat his affertions as an 
impudent fidion. 1 come direétly to this point, becaufe the 
intervening articles of the executions of Rivers, Gray, Vaughan, 
and Haftings, will naturally find their place in that difquifitign.’ 

Previous to his grand enquiry, Mr. Walpole examines thofe 
hiftorians on whofe relation the ftory firft depends ; and with 
regard to Sir Thomas: More, who is the great fource from 
whence all later writers have taken their materials for the reign 
of Richard the Third, it is his opinion, that Sir “homas wrote 
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his reign of Edward the Fifth as he wrote his Utopia;. ta— 


amufe his leifure and exercife his fancy. ‘ He took up a paltry 
canvas, and embroidered it with a flowing defign, as his ima- 
gination fuggefted the colours. I fhould deal more feverely 
with his refpeéted memory on any other hypothefis. He has 
been guilty of fuch palpable and material falfhoods, as, while 
they deftroy his credit as an hiftorian, could reproach his vera- 
city as a man, if we could impute them to premeditated per- 


verfion of truth, and not youthful levity. and inaccuracy, . 


Standing as they do, the fole groundwork of that reign’s hif- 
tory, 1 am authorized to pronounce the work, invention and 
romance.” 

Our author fets before his readers Sir Thomas More’s ftory 
of Edward the Fifth, which is copied by all our hiftorians ; and 
then proceeds to fhew, in the courfe of his remarks upon this 
ftory, that Richard’s ftay at York, on his brother’s death, had 


no appearance of a defign to make himfelf king: that the am- 


bition of the Queen, who attempted to ufurp the government, 
contrary to the then eftablifhed cuftom of the realm, 
gave the firft provocation to Richard, and the princes of the 
blood, to affirctheir rights; and that Richard was folicited by 
the Duke of Buckingham to vindicate thofe rights: That the 
preparation of an armed force under Earl Rivers, the feizure 
of the Tower and treafure, and the equipment of a flect by the 
Marquis of Dorfet, gave occafion to the princes to imprifon the 
relations of the Queen; and that, though they were put to 
death without trial (the only cruelty which 1s proved on Ri- 
chard) it was confonant to that barbarous and turbulent age, 
and not till after the Quecn’s party had taken uparms. In 
fhort, Mr. Walpole is clearly of opinion, that Richard’s af- 
fumption of the protectorate, was in every refpect agreeable 
to the Jaws and ufage 3; was probably beftowed on him by the 
univerfal confent of the council and peers, and was a ftronge 
indication that he had then no thought of queflioning the right 
of his nephew. 

The removal of the king and his brother to the Tower of 
London, is acircumftance that has not a little contributed to 
raife horror in vulgar minds, who of late years have been ac- 
cuftomed to fee no perfons of rank lodged there, but ftate cri- 
minals. Butit is juftly obferved, that in that age the cafe was 
widely different. Jt not only appears by a map, engraven fo 
Jace as the reizn of Queen Elizabeth, that the ‘Mower was a 
royal palace, in which were ranges of buildings, called the 
King’s and Queen’s Apartments, now demolifhed ; but it is a 
known fact, that they did often lodge there, efpecially previous 
to.their coronations. The Queen of Henry the Seventh lay-in 
there : Queen Elizabeth went thither after her triumphant en- 
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try into the city; and many other inftances might be pro- 


duced. tie © 
Our Author comes next to one of the principal tranfactions 


of this dark period, Richard’s aflumption of the croun; and 
here he endeavours to prove, that Sir Thomas More’s account 
of this extraordinary event is totally improbable, and pcfitively 
falfe in the eroundwork of that revolution. ‘The tale of Ri- 
chard afperfing the chaftity of his own mother, is incredible ; 

it appearing, that he lived with her in perfect harmony, and 
lodged with her in her palace at that very time. It is as little 
credible that Richard gained the crown by a fermon of Dr. 
Shaw, and a {peech of the Duke of Buckingham, if the people 
only laughed at thefe orators. It appears, in fact, that there 
had been a pre-contract or marriage between Edward the Fourth 
and Lady Eleanor Talbot; and that Richard’s claim to the 
crown was founded on the illegitimacy of K¢ward’s children. 
Accordingly, a convention of the nobility, clergy and people 
invited him to accept the crown on that title ; and the enfuing 
parliament ratified the act of the convention, and confirmed the 
baftardy of Edward’s children. All thefe points are enlarged 
upon by Mr.Walpole ; and he has exprefled himfelf in fuch a 
manner upon the fubjeét as will furprife many of cur readers, 
and make others of them fmile. € ‘he probability therefore, 
fays he, remains, that the nobility met Richard’s claim, at 
Jeaft, half way, from their hatred and jealoufy of the Queen’s 
family, and many of them from the conviction of Edward’s 


pre-contract. Many might concur from provoca ation at the ate . 


tempts that had been made to difturb the due courfe of law, 
and fome. from apprchenfion of a minority.x—The great regu- 
larity with which the coronation was prepared and conduéte d, 
and the extraordinary concourfe of the nobility at it, have not 


at all the air of an unwelcome revolution, accomplifhed merely . 


by violence. On the contrary, it bore great reiemblance toa 


much later event, which, being the laft of the kind, weterm 
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confirmed by the oon parliament trod . very ae 

fteps as the con vention did which e! Ged the I rince f Orange 5 
both fe:ting afide an legal j pretender, the lecitimacy of whofe 
birth was called in queition. And though the partizans of the 
Stuarts may exuit at my comparing King Wilkiam to Richard 
ee Third, it will be no matter of triump’ 1, fince it appears 
hat Richard’s caufe was as good 2s Ki ing Wi illiam’s, and that 
in both inftances it was a free election. The art ufed by Sir 
Thomas More (when he could not de ny a pre-contract) im 
endeavouring to ihift that objection on Elizabeth Lucy, a mar- 
tied woman, contrary to the fpecific words of the act of par- 
liament, 
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liament, betrays the badnefs of the Lancaftrian caufe, whicly 
would make us doubt or wonder at the confent of the nobilit 
in giving way to the aé for baftardizing the children of Edward 


the Fousth. But reinftate the claim of the Lady Eleanor Tal- - 


bot, which probably was well known, and conceive the inte- 
reft that her great relations muft have made to fet afide the 
Queen’s marriage, nothing appears more natural than Richard’s 
fuceeffion. His ufurpation vanifhes, and I fhall fhew that his 
confequential cruelty vanifhes too, or at moft is very proble- 
matic.’ 

In this whole ftory, nothing is lefs known to us than the 
grounds on which Lord Haftines was put todeath. We are 
amazed to find this Lord the firft facrifice under the new govern- 
ment; but his execution, whom Sir ‘Thomas More confefles 
Richard was othe to lofe, can, according to our Author, be 
accounted for by nothing but abfolute neceflity, and the law 
of felf-defence. 

Richard, foon after his coronation, fet out on a progrefs to 
York, on his way viliting Gloucefter, the feat of his former 
duchy. * And now it is, fays Mr. Walpole, that I mutt call 
upon the attention of the reader, the capital and bloody fcene 
of Richard’s life being dated from this progrefs. “Fhe narrative 
teems with improbabilities and notorious falfehoods, and is 
flatly contradicted by fo many unqueftionable faéts, that if 
we have no other reafon to believe the murther of Edward the 
Fifth and his brother, than the account tranfmitted to us, we 
fhall very much doubt whether they ever were murthered at all. 
i will ftate the account, examine it, and produce evidence to 
confute it, and then the reader will form his own judgment 
on the matter of fact.’ 

It would be impoffible, confidering the limits te which we are 
neceffarily confined to purfue our author, at large, thro’ the 
variety of circumftances to which he is led in the courfe of his 
enquiry. The points he endeavours to eftablifh, are, that no- 
thing can be more improbable than Richard’s having taken no 
meatures before he left London, to have his nephews myrdered, 
if he had had any fuch intention ; that the ftory of Sir James 
Firrel, as related by Sir ‘Vhomas More, is a notorious falfe- 
hood; Sir James ‘Virrel being at that time mafter of the 
horfe, in which capacity he had walked at Richard’s corona- 
tion: that Tirrel’s jealoufy of Sir Richard Ratcliffe, is another 
palpable falfehood ; ‘Virrel being already preferred, and Rat- 
cliffe abfint: that “all that relates to Sir Robert Brakenbury is 
no lefs falie; Brakenbury either being too good a man to die 
for a tyrant or murderer, or too bad a man to have refufed be- 
ing his accomplice: that Sir Thomas and [Lord Bacon both 
confels that many doubted, whether the two Princes were mur- 
gered im Richard’s days oy not; and it certainly never was 

proved 
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roved that they were murdered by Richard's order: that Sir 
‘Thomas More relied on namelefs and uncertain authority ; that 
jt appears by dates and facts, that his authorities were bad and 
falfe; and that if Sir James Tirrel and Dighton had really 
committed the murder and confeffed it, and if Perkin Warbeck 
had made a voluntary, clear, and probable confeffion of his 
impofture, there could have remained no doubt of the mur- 
der. It further appears, that as Green, the namelefs page, 
and Will. Slaughter, were never queftioned about the murder, 
there is no reafon to believe what is related of them in the fup- 
pofed tragedy. Neither is it probable that Sir James Tirrel 
was one of the murderers, as he was not attainted on the death 
of Richard, but, on the contrary, employed in great fervices 
by Henry the Seventh. Lord Bacon owns that Tirrel’s confef- 
fion did not pleafe the King fo well as Dighton’s ; and Tirrel’s 
imprifonment and execution fome years afterwards for a new 
treafon, of which we have no evidence, and which appears to 
have been mere fufpicion, deftroy all probability of his guilt in 
the fuppofed murder of the children. ‘The impunity, likewife, 
of Dighton, if guilty, was fcandaJous; and can only be ac- 
counted for on the fuppofition of his being a falfe witnefs, to 
ferve Henry’s caufe againft Perkin Warbeck. 

Mr. Walpole having difproved the account of the murder 
which is commonly received, proceeds to examine whether we 
can be fure that the murder was committed: and here many 
arguments are produced to fhew that this is very queftionable. 
It was particularly incumbent on Cardinal Bourchier, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, to afcertain the fact, and yet both he and 
Rotherham Archbifhop of York were filent about it. No men- 
tion of fuch a murder was made in the very act of parliament 
that attainted Richard himfelf, and which would have been the 
moft heinous aggravation of his crimes; neither was any pro- 
fecution of the fuppofed aflaflins even thought of, till eleven 
years afterwards, on the appearance of Perkin Warbeck. Ri- 
chard’s tendernefs and kindnefs to the Earl of Warwick, which 
proceeded fo far as to proclaim him his fucceflor, betrays na 
fymptom of that cruel nature, which would not ftick at aflaf- 
finating a competitor. It is indubitable that Richard’s firft 
idea was to keep the crown but till Edward the Fifth fhould 
attain the age of twenty-four. With this view he did os 
create his own fon Prince of Wales till after he had proved the 
baftardy of his brother’s children, What is very extraordinary, 
and is proved by the coronation roll, ftill extant, 1s, that Ri- 
chard made, or intended to make, his nephew Edward the 
Fitth walk at his Coronation. here is, likewife, ftrong pre- 
fumption from the parliament rol!s, and from the Chronicle of 
Croyland, that beth princes were living fome time after Sir 
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Thomas More fixes the date of their deaths: fo that, upon 
‘the whole, there is no proof that thofe children were mura 
dered. 

‘ They, fays ‘our Anion, who moft firmly believe the mur- 
der of the two princes, and from what I have faid, it 1s plain 
that they believe it more ftrongly than the age did in which it 
was pretended to be committed ; urge the difappearance of the 
princes as a proof of the murder. But that argument vanifhes 
éntirely, at leaft with regard to one of them, if Perkin War- 
beck was the true Duke of York, as I fhall fhow that it is 
greatly probable he was. With regard to the elder, his difap- 
pearance is no kind of proof that he was murdered: he might 
die inthe tower. The gueen pleaded to the Archbifhop of 
York, that both princes were weak and unhealthy. I have 
infinuated that it is not impoflible but Henry the Seventh 
might find him alive in the tower.—I mention that as a bare 
poflibility—but we may be very fure that if he did find Edward 
alive there, he would not have notified his exiftence, to acquit 

Richard and hazard his own crown.’ 

The lait capital charge urged againft Richard, ‘is the murder 
of his own queen, in order to pave the way for his marrying 
his niece Elizabeth. But Mr, Walpole has ‘fhewn, in oppofi- 
tion to this charge, that when his own fon was dead, Richard 

as fo far from intending to cet rid of his wife, that he pro- 
isbied his nephews, firt the Earl of Warwick <, and then the 
Earl of Lincoin, his heirs apparent: that there is not the leaft 
probability of his having poifoned his wife, who died of a 
languifhing diftemper ; that no proof was ever pretended to be 
wiven OF it; that a bare fuppofition of fuch a crime, without 
proofs or-very itrong prefumptions, is f{carce ever to be credited : 
that he feems to have had no intention of marrying his niece, 
but to have amufed her with the hopes of that match, to pre- 
vent her marrying Richmond : that Buck would not have dared 
to quote ber ietter as extant in the Earl of Arundel’s library if 
it had not been there; that others of Buck’s aflertions having 
been corroborated by fublequent difcoveries, leave no doubt ot 
his veracity on this; and that that Ictter difcul pates Richard 
irom poifoning his wife, and only fhews the impatience of his 
niece to be queen. 

The next point Jaboured by our author, is to fhew that Per- 
kin Warbeck was the true Duke of York; and here he hath 
alleced a number of circumitances which render the fact very 
probable, and which will be found to deferve the attention of 
the curious enquirers into hiftory. 

With regard to the perfon cf Richard, Mr. Walpole ob- 
Serves, that it appears to have been as much mifreprefented as his 
actions. The truth is that Richard’s face was very comely. 
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fle was, however, flender and not tali, and had one fhoulder 
a little higher than the other. 

Towards the clofe of this performance, we meet with an 
ingenious criticifm on Shakefpeare’s Winter Evening’s Tale, tend- 
ing to prove that it may be ranked among his hiftoric plays, and 
contains an indirect apology for Anne Doleyne the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth. Some particulars are likewife added, with 
regard to Jane Shore, which fhew that Richard was not fo cruel 
to her as has been reprefented. 

Our fpirited author concludes his curious and entertaining 
work in the following manner. ‘ For my own part, I know 
not what to think of the death of Edward the Fifth: I can 
neither entirely acquit Richard of it, nor condemn him; be- 

auie there are no proof fs on either anes and though a court of 
juftice would, from that defect of evidence, abfolve him; opi- 
nion may fluctuate backwards and forwards, and at laft remain 
in fu ae For the younger brother, the balance feems to 
incline greatly on the fide of Perkin Warbeck, as the true Duke 
of Yorke ks and if one was faved, one knows not how nor w! hy 
to believe that Richard eotirogen only the elder. 

¢ We mult leave this whole flory dark, though not near fo 
dark as we found it; and it is perhaps as wife to be uncertain 
on one portion of our hiftory, asto believe fo much as is be- 
lieved in all hiftories, though very probably as falfely delivered 
tous, as the period which we have here been examining.’ 
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The true Doétrine of the New Teflament concerning Fefus Chrift, 
confide ered ; wherein the Alifr eprefentations that have been made of 
it, upon the Arian Hypsthefts, and upon all Trinitarian and Atha- 
nafian P rinciples, are expofed; and the Honour of our Saviour’s 
divine Charaéter and Miffon is maintained. To which are added, 
an A pend: x, containing jome Stridlures upon the Firft Chapter of 
St. “Fobn’s Gofpel. And a Prefatory Difcourfe upon the Right of 
private ‘fudgment, in Matters of Religion ; proving, that thare 
cannit be a vifible infallible} Fudge of Cintrowerfy i in the Ciurch of 
Chri, Svo. 55. Johnion, &e. 1767. 


HE Author of this performance appears to be a perfon of 
avery enlarged and liberal turn of mind, a fincere lover 

of, and enquirer weet truth, anda friend to charity, modera- 
tion, and mutual forbearance among Chriftians. His pr efatory 
ellay on the right of private judgment breathes an excellent fpi- 
rit, and is written in a very judicious manner ; the welhe. it 
contains, though frequently repeated, are of the utmoft import- 
ance, aad can never be out of feafon. 
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The true doctrine of the New Teftament concerning tke 
Meffiah he takes to be this;—that he was a man, truly and 
really fo, with a human foul as well as a human body, born of 
a woman as all other men are, though conceived by the power 
of the Holy Ghoft ; that he grew up to manhood as we do, and 
was liable to all the bodily wants, weaknefles and difafters to’ 
which we are expofed; in a word, that he was one of the hu- 
man fpecies, really and truly man, having an animal body, and 
a rational foul; and that there is no neceflity for having recourfe 
to any prior antecedent ftate of being, in order to account for 
his having fupernatural powers and gifts—-He was the Son of 
God, as no other man ever was, by reafon of his miraculous 
conception; and he is exprefsly faid to be fo, upon that ac- 
count, Luke i. 31—35. but chiefly on account of his extraor- 
dinary and divine miffion, as he was the Father’s delegate, a 
perfon fully authorized, and richly qualified, to difcharge every 
part of that high and honourable office to which he was ap- 
pointed. He firft appeared as a man, or a fon of man, and then 
‘as the fon of God, when the Holy Ghoft caine upon 
him at his baptifm, and he entered, if the expreffion may 
be allowed, as a qualified perfon upon his public miniftry. He 
was then declared by a voice from Heaven, to be moft dear to 
God, even ‘his only-begotten, or well-beloved fon; he was 
then admitted, or let into all the counfels of the divine will, re- 
Jating to the reftoration or happinefs of mankind, or into the 
nature of the divine oeconomy refpecting our redemption and 
every part of it; in confequence of his baptifin of initiation, 
he was infpired and qualified to publifh and preach heavenly 
truth, and to confirm the doétrine which he taught by many 
great and miraculous works; he had wifdom and knowlege, 
abilities and gifts, beftowed upon him in an ample manner, and 
in the higheft degree ; he had all the gifts of the fpirit, and 
fuch extraordinary powers communicated to him, as he did not 
originally poflefs of himfelf. His commiffion from heaven was 
thus demonftrated with clear and abundant evidence, or thus it 
-appeared that he was the true Mefliah, the fon of God. The 
wifdom, the power, and the grace of God, did eminently dwell 
in the man Chrift Jefus. 

According to our Author, the doctrine of the mediation, priefl- 
hood, and interceffion of Chrift, when placed in any other light, 
or explained upon any other principle than that of his true and 
proper humanity, mutt be attended with infuperable difficulties. 
The principal and leading character of our blefled Saviour, we 
‘are told, and what muft be underftood to comprehend or in- 
clude in it every other, was that of a prophet, who was fent of 
God, and invefted with an extraordinary cammiffion. His own 
countrymen, his intimate acquaintance, and thofe who con- 
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tinually converfed with him during his public miniftry, alf 
owned and believed him to be a prophet of God, and no more ; 
Chrift owned himfelf to be fuch, and claimed no greater ho- 
nour ; his own difciples and all the apofties looked upon him in 
the fame light. 

Every hypothefis, founded in the notion of our Saviour’s 
pre-exiltence, appears to our Author to be weak and groundlefs. 
To fuppofe that any fpirit of a fuperior order to the human foul 
fhould animate our Saviour’s body, or be fo united to it, as to 
make one perfon, in two diftinct natures, is altogether vifionary, 
he fays: a perfectly idle and groundlefs fiction. The plain, 
fimple doctrine of the New Teftament, on this head, is eafy 
and intelligible ; but the commonly received opinion throws @ 


darknefs and obfcurity upon the whole face of the gofpel hif- 


tory, and greatly tends to leflen and abate the influence and 
good effc& of all the peculiar doftrines of Chriftianity. Ing 
word, our Author ventures. to fay, that thofe who embrace it, 
whether Unitarians or Trinitarians, do all err, not knowing 
the fcriptuzes. 

Such are his fentiments in regard to the doctrine of the New 
Teftament concerning our Saviour: whether he has, or has 
not, given a juft reprefentation of this doctrine, we fhall not 
take upon us to determine; this much, however, we will ver- 
ture to fay, that what he has advanced in fupport of his opinion 
appears to carry confiderable weight with it, and deferves the 


attentive confideration of thofe who difter from him. RK 
* 





An Effay on the future Life of Brute Creatures. By Richard Dean, 
Curate of Middleton, 12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. Kearfly. 1768. 


| fpselatgatca is intended to vindicate the ways of God to 
Y= man, to imprefs the mind with becoming fentiments of 
the divine wifdom and goodnefs, if written with judgment and 
modefty, is certainly entitled to a favourable reception from the 
public. Am author, indeed, may treat his fubject with little 
accuracy or precifion ; he may advance nothing new upon it; 
and yet fome things may drop from his pen, which may have 
efeaped writers of fuperior capacity and penetration. In this 
view, though the good natured reader may not applaud the 
Effay before us, he will not treat it with any feverity of cenfure. 
In the introduction to his Effay, which fills the firft of his 
little waiftcoat-pocket volumes, Mr. Dean very readily under- 
takes to treat a very difficult fubject :—* We propofe here to 
enquire, fays he, into the nature and origin of evil. ‘The fub- 
ject indeed has been much beaten and cxhaufted, but we hope 
ta be able, notwithftanding, to offer fomething upon it, which 
. may 
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may be ufcful to thofe who fhall give themfelves the trouble ¢&. 


perufe our fpeculations. 

‘ Evil is a term of large ex tention, and includes a great va- 
ricty of ideas, as we fh all yrefent! ly undertake to thew : in the 
mean time we fhall intorm ye reader why an Effay on the fu- 
ture Life cof Prutcs is introduced, with obfervations on the na. 
ture and origin of evil. 


‘ For this purpofe he is defired to reflect that dumb animals’ 


are liable to infelicity as well as men: that they have their pains 

and ficknefles, fuffer many forrows from internal diforders, and 

‘many pangs from external injuries, and finally languifh, decay, 
and dic as he himfelf does ; ; and thefe are Confiderations pic- 
fumed {uffiicient to juftify the obfervations in queftion. 

* But, befides ail this, when we carry our thoughts forward 
to that other ftate of creatures to come, take a view “of its fupe- 
@ior privileges, and infinitely more exalted good, an enquiry 
why the prefent, which is under the infpection and government 
of the fame are for ever confiftent with himfelf, fhould be 
atended wich difadvantages fo prodigious, appears not only to 
be natural, but greatly interefting. It is for this reafon chiefly, 
tifac the eflay on the future life of brutes is introduced, with 
obdiervations on evil, and it was no argument with the author to 
fpare them, thatthe point had been handled a thoufand times. 

‘ In the management of this fubject, we fhall endeavour ta 
purfue fuch a method, as we think is likely to carry clearnefs 

and precilenefs along with it; we fhall be careful to deine with 
eccuracy, and range the arguments we form upon it, in fucha 
manner, and gis ve them fuch illuftrations, as we flatter ourlelves 

vill render them qatell gible and convincing. If we fhould 
} appen to fail in any of thofe particulars, we fly immediately 
for refuge to the general plea of finners, bumanum eft errare.’ 

There are four opinions, he tells us, concerning the origin 
of phyfical evil; the iit, that of the Manicheans, the 2d that of 

the {choolmen, adopted by Leibnitz, which fuppofes it neceflary 
to perfect the divine plan of creation; the 3d, that of fome mo- 
derns, who lay, that matter and evil are infeparable, or that 
Where niaiter is concerned, there muft be evil; and laftly, the 
opinion that natural evil is an effeét of moral evil, the impure 
production of error, and peculiar only to a wicked and corrupted 
world, 

lie exemines, and endeavours to confute, the three firft of 
thele opinions ; and in confidering the fecond of them, gives us 
his fentiments concerning the plan of God's government.—— 
‘ Concerning the plan which Ged is fuppofed to have formed, 
days he, with regard to this fyftem, we give our-judgment in 
this manner. We belicve, that the end which God propofed 
bo himfclf, in the prody¢tion of intelligent Creatures, and y all 
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ether beings, fo far as their natures admit of it, was their hap- 

inefs, and his glory. ‘There was a certain feries of means 
which he forefaw was neceflary for accomplifhing thefe ends. 
Relatively to moral beings, he only gave Directions, fhewed 
them the fteps they were to take, and the rules they were 
to obferve, in order to fecure their happinefs ; but whether they 
would vay a due deference, and proper attention to them or nog 
was matter of their own free choice and unconftrained determi- 
nations. They were entircly at liberty to difregard his injunc- 
tions, and deviate from the line of life, and path of duty, which 
he had drawn out for them. He found refources in his own 
infinite pertections, fuppofing the worft to happen, wherewithal 
to remedy and obviate tie fad event, to recover revolting {pirits 
under every {pecies of degeneracy, and reftore the whole frame 
of fallen nature to its original opie and primitive elegance. 
He found, that the permiflion of phyfical evil, was the properett 
expedient on this account, that fin would not fail one time or 
other, to be vanquifhed by pains and fufferings, after which 
event, both of them fhould be finally extinguifhed, and ceafe 
forever, Such, we humbly fuppofe, is the great plan of Pro- 
vidence, a plan, in our poor opinions, much more worthy of him, 
than that of an inevitable feries which deftroys all freedom, and 
eftablifhes an univerfal fatality in nature.’ 

The origin of evil, Mr. Dean fays, is beft accounted for in 
the fourth cpinion, which fets the divine goodnefs clear of all 
imputations, and is both agreeable to reafon and fcripture.——+ 
‘ There are only two motives, fays he, by which creatures 
fallen from God, and the love of order, have any chance to be 
recovered. ‘The one is, the profpect of happinefs, in the prac- 
tice of truth, and the other the fear or fenfation of mifery in the 
purfuits of error. 

‘ The firft is a noble motive, and a glorious argument, and 
works with great power in the fouls of men, corrupted and de- 
praved as they are, though it is not every where able to fecure 
them againft the flatteries of fenfe, and the tumultuous hurries of 
prevalent and unruly paflions. 

‘ The fecond is a more ignoble caufe of action, whole effi- 
‘acy lies in the horrors of infelicity, or that invincible dread 
which fouls univerfally entertain of it. After the lapfe of man, 
God forefaw that the beauties of order, and the lovelinefs of 
truth, would not be fufficient to keep him in the line of duty, 
he therefore gracioufly tried to fix him to it, by fubftituting 
ther means for this purpofe ; by fuffering mifery to attack him 
for his follies, by embittering thofe fordid enjoyments that draw 
‘him afide, and by threatning a fad account of woes and forrowss 
WM reverfion. This argament, notwithitanding its qualifica- 
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tions, is of prodigious ufe; it often affects the foul where others. 
fail, and faves millions of beings from perdition. 

‘ Phyfical evil, in the light we here place it, is a moral in- 
ftrument.of duty, a confideration that works powerfully to 
correct the irregularities of paflion, fubdue the perverfenets of 
the will, and purify the underftanding. Every fpecies of cor- 
poreal pain we are fubject to, is acall to reformaticn, a feelin 
conviction of the difadvantages of vice, demonftrates the ne- 
ceflity of judging uprightly, and acting wifely and rationally, 
as the only way to fecure us from the injuries of prefent as well 
as future evil. In fhort, we confider it, under this view, as 
contributing to wean us from low and unlawful gratifications, 
to divert us from purfuits, which are attended with vexation and 
vanity, and as therefore perfuading us, in the moft powerful 
manner, to unite our affections to him, who is perfect and per- 
manent goodnefs, and can make us happy in every ftage of our. 
exiftence. 

© Hence, though death is terrible, and pain and ficknefs un- 
grateful and tormenting, though we are fhocked at the thoughts 
of anevent which fo foon determines our exiftence here, and _ 
complain of ills which are fcattered through the moments of the 
prefent life, yet we are by no means to look upon them as the 
inflictions of a Being, who delights to plague, and vex his crea- 
tures, and fee them unhappy; this would be a wicked thought, 
and an unjuft judgment. On the contrary, thefe ftrokes are to 
be confidered as falutary chaftifements, that carry the marks of 
divine benevolence. We are thus afflicted, that we may be 
made fick of our follies, recovered to virtue, and faved inthe 
Day of God’s fierce anger.’ 

But how, it may be afked, does the opinion that pains and 
difeafes entered into the world through fin, account for the fuf- 
fering ftate of brute animals? Brutes are incapable of commit- 
ting fin, and if natural mifery derives only from this fource, 
_ comes it to pafs, that they are fo univerfally fubje& to 
it! 

¢ We cannot perhaps, fays our Author, reply to this queftion, 
by any argument that will carry conviction; and yet, if a fimi- 
larity of effects fuppofes the fame caufe, or if an exact coinct- 
dence of cafes is any juft ground for a parity of reafoning upon 
them, we fhall go pretty near to prove, that the fufferings of 
brute animals are properly enough accounted for in the pre- 
afligned caufe of phyfical evil. 

* Now brutes, as well as men, are fubje& to the fame forts 
of pains and difeafes ; fo far their cafes coincide; in all general 
defolations, they have fuffered together, in this they conform. 
They fuffered with man the injuries of the fall. They have 
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perifhed with him in deluges, in conflagrations, in famines, 
in peftilences, in deftructions of the fword; in fhort, in all 
capital calamities they have had their fhare, as well as man. 
Now, if there is any reafon to believe, that fuch evils are of 
God’s appointment, and occafioned by fin, muft not brutes then 
in fone refpeét or other, be fuppofed to be faulty ? We donot 
pretend to fay, or even to infinuate, that they are capable of 
moral rules, and become criminal after the manner of men; 
but we alledge, that they muft have fome kind of demerit, they 
muft have contracted defilements, in fome way or other. If we 
cannot fhew how this is, it is only an inftance among{t many 
others of our ignorance. The facts infifted on, are deducible 
from the preceding cafes, and the juftice of God. God cannot 
punifh his creatures without a caute, and this caufe muft be 
guilt or demerit of fome kind or other. Infinite juftice necefla- 
rily fuppofes it. 

© We leave this matter to reft here, and proceed to fhew, that 
as brute animals have attended man, in all great, and capital 
calamities, they will alfo attend him in his final deliverance, be 
reftored when he is reftored, and have a place in thofe happy 
regions, where nature fhall re-affume the {plendor, and elegance 
of her priftine forms, the eternal God appear as he Is, and every 
thing be reprefentative of him. “The inanner in which we 
defign to do this is, by pidpofitions ; the propofitions will be 
iluitrated with proper fcholia or arguments, and fuch con- 
clufions deduced, as thofe arguments are conceived to fugeett. 

~ © As we fhall make ufe of fcripture, and the opinions of the 

ancients, in the courle of the following efiay, we fhall give 
the/e authorities a diftinct confideration, and in the firft place, 
we fhall examine whether any paflages occur in them, which 
fairly countenance the notion of a future exiftence of brutes, and 
lay them before the reader. 

¢ We were prevailed upon to adopt this method, not only 
becaufe divine authorities are the higheft of all others, and the 
fentiments of the fathers are venerable; but for the purpofes of 
confirming our own judgments, which are the laft in order 
‘offered, and reconciling the ntinds of others, to a point that ap- 
pears fo fingular.’ 

The propofitions which our Author endeavours to prove and 
luftrate in his eflay, are thefe following: 1. The feriptures 
plainly intimate, that brute animals will have a being in future, 
(we give his own words) and partake in fome degree of thofe 
benefits which fhall be conferred after the univerfal change. 
2. The dodirine of a future exiftence of brute animals is main- 
tained by fome Jewifh writers of the firft clafs, and the Chriitian 
fathers. 3. Reafon declares in favour of the future exiftence of 
brutes, by determining that brutes have fouls. 4. The notion 
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of a foul includes immortality, and endlefs duration of exiftence, 
5. The notion that God annihilates the fouls of brute animals, 
is founded on weak principles, and oppofes arguments much 
clearer, and ftronger for the continuation of them. 6. The 
objections drawn from the feriptures, againft the futurity of 
brutes, are no real objections, but miftaken notions of the fig- 
nification of terms, and paflages. 7. The objections. againft 
the futuricy of brutes, befides thofe already mentioned, confidered 
as human fentiments, are not founded in reafon, but in pride 
and envy, and falfe notions of things.. 

Such Readers as are defirous of feeing what our Author ad- 
vances in fupport of thefe propofitions, muft have recourfe to. 
the effay itfelf, which, though not written in fuch a manner * as 
to fatisfy a philofophical enquirer, contains however fome few 
reflections that may be ufeful to him on.a further profecution of 


the fubject. Rk F 
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A Letter to the Author of the Conféeffional containing Remarks on 
his Preface ta the firft Edition. Octavo. 1s. 6d. Whifton. 


UR Readers will be enabled to form a jufter idea of the 
O fpirit and, views of the Author of this Jetter by fome ex- 
tracts from it, than by any account we can give them. It is 
introduced in the following manner.,. 

‘ Reverend Sir, 

‘ As your name is not prefixed to your book,, mine will'not be fub- 
joined to this letter. I thal! not curioufly inquire into what you defire 
to keep fecret: but as I think yowhave given the world to underftand,, 
from many paffages in. the Confeffional, that you are a clergyman pre- 
ferred in the church of England, I take the liberty of applying to you 
as fuch. If you are poffeffed of any further title of dignity, your con- 
cealment of it mutt be my excufe for not giving it to you. I have all 
the refpeét for you, which is due to your learning and abilities: and I 
am defirous-to pay you all the regards that are owing to your perfon, 
as well as your office. For I bear you fincerely chriftian good-will : 
and mean to give a teltimony of it, bv withfanding you.to the face with 


dhoneft freedom, where you. are to be blamed. 


‘ When you entered into holy orders, you declared, on being fo~ 
lemn!y aficed in the name of ** God,” that ** you thought in your heart 
that you were truly called according to the will of cur Lord Jefas Chritt, 
and che order of this church of England, to the order and: miniitry of 
priefthood.”"——** That you would minifter with faithful diligence the 
doétrine, and facraments, and: difcipline of Chrift, as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this church and:realm hath received the fame.”’—- 
“* That you would reverently obey your ordinary and other chief mi- 
niiters, unto whom is committed the charge-and government over 


Secu 





* Mr. D.’s Ryle and phrafeology are not always the moft accurate ; 
in one place we are told, that ‘ many perfons can never emerge into, 
pienty;’ and, in another, of brutes eating ‘ to a degree of dux/ine/i,’ 

you, 
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YOU vos Senay yourfelf to their godly judgments,”® And that 
you * did willingly 

1. That the king’s majefty under God, is the only fupreme governour 
of this realm, as well in all fpiritual or ecclefiattical things or caufes, as 
tempoial. 2. That the book of common. prayer containeth in it nothing 
contrary to.the word of God. 3. That you acknowledge all and every 
the articles contained in the book of articles of religion, being in num- 
ber nine and thirty, to be agreeable to the word of God.” + I prefume 
you will not fay, that your book is confiftent with thefe declarations, 
Whence then proceeds the inconfiftence ? were you not in earnett when 
you made them? you talk indeed of religious impofttions in protefaut 
Jocieties, not warranted by feripture, which muff be Jubmitted to, on. the 
pain of wanting bread. { But there are in the church of England nu 
unwarranted Ones; nor any to which neceffity enforces fubmifficn: tor 
other proteffions and employments are open to thofe who {cruple them, 
And no neceffity can juftify prevarication. But you, Sir, particularly 
feem not to have been under any, for you intimate, || that you were 24 
a fituation not to be affected by fuch alarming confiderations, You fay «lio, 
that men of liberal education, finding they cannot be completely qualified for 
certain publick flations, without complying with forms, of the reétitude of 
which they are not fatisted, and with which they muft comply, or lofe the 
expence as well as the fruits of their education, will therefore comply at 
all events. Was this unwiliingnefs then your motive? If it was, how 
much foever you may deferve pity, you defesve equal blame. But I do 
not charge you with this infincerity. Perhaps you have changed your 
notions: and do not now believe, or think it lawful to do, fome things, 
which you then ex aximo profefled. But ftill it is incumbent on you 
ferioufly to confider, whether your prefent profeflions and behaviour, on 
fome occafions, as a clergyman, are not contradiftory to pofitions in 
your book ; and Jikewife whether you may, with a good confcience, fill 
a ftation and receive the profits of it, without performing all the condi- 
tions on which you were admitted into it. If you are faulty in the(e 
sefpects, your readers muft entertain a difadvantageous opinion of your 
character. Bat admitting your. conduét to be ever fo confiftent with 
your fuppofed change of fentiments, it behoves you to reflect with as 
inuch impartiality as you poffibly can,. how far that change is real, and 
what have been the motives to it. You give a hint, and.with good 
ground, concerning talents vouchfafed; § you mention an impatience tn 
buman nature to be figuring with eclat;] you fay, that pexjons of lively 
and active {pirits not “a are not eafy under want of empla;ment, but 
have janguine hopes that fame, honors and rewards muft crown their 
labors, and the publick acknowledge its obligations by the moft jubftantial 
inflances of its gratitude.** When fuch tempers as theie mect with 
dvappoinunents, efpecially if a little envy or morofenefs make part of 
their inward compofition, they are very apt to revenge themfelves upon 
the conftitution under which they imagine they are flighted. Many 
have rebelled from this inducement agzinft the ftate, and fome may 
have rebelled againft the church to which they belonged, and been 
vehement in- their accufations of what inwardly they thought harmlets 
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enough. I do not fuffer myfelf to believe this is your cafe. Iam 

erfuaded, that you really difapprove what you condemn, But then, 
whether you have been impartial in forming your judgment; whether 
you have let nething entice or provoke you into rafh determinations or 
hard cenfures; thefe are queflions which it highly imports you to put 
home to yourfelf. For indeed appearances are grievoufly againit you, 
not in my opinion alone, but perhaps in that of every ferious and dif- 
paflionate man. It would give me the greateft joy if I could hope, that 
you would coo!ly go over your book along with me, and revife your 
fentiments and expreffions, The bufinefs of a writer on grave and im- 
portant fubjedts is, not to fay the fmarteft things he can, to pleafe his 
own party, to excite hatred or contempt of his adverfariecs, and mif- 
lead thofe whom he profeffes to inform: but to watch over himéfelf, 
reprefent things candidly, argue juftly, allow anfwers their juft weight, 
and honeftly confefs his own miftakes and faults, when he has been 
guilty of any. 'Thefe are ftri€t duties : and would you but att thus, E 
fhou!d be proud of doing juftice to your merit. But as you have not, 
and from your fecond edition I fear there is no likelihood that you will, 
your readers muft be upon their guard, and give little credit to your 
accounts of perfons and things, when they make for your purrofe, un- 
lefs they are fufficiently fupported by reafon or hiftory. 

‘ A perfon of a bitter fpirit and overweening difpofition is ill qualified 
to be a reformer: yet it becomes us of the clergy, who with the church 
to be without /pot or wrinkle, as far as the fallible and peccable mem- 
bers that compefe it, can be prevailed upon to make it fo, to liften to 
every friend and every foe, to preferve it in being, and to provide for 
its well being. Ifalterations are neceflary, they ought to be attempted 
at all adventures, as they were at the reformation: but then what, and 
how many, they are, ought to be fpecified. Nay, fuppofing them to 
be only convenient and ufeful, it will be right to make them, if they 
are likely to have confiderable good effects, and no confiderable bad 
ones; but this fhould be plainly fhewn, and leave to make them mo- 
detily requefled ; and if it fhould happen that fuch requeft fail of fuccefs, 
in thefe points where eflentials are not concerned, the difappointment 
fhould be born with meeknefs; and fome improvement, more in our 
power, be attempted, though in a narrower f{phere, by an irreproach- 
abie and chriftian example. 

‘ [ thall therefore carefully attend to the opening of your plan, and 
candidly examine it: the extent of it I find is extremely large indeed ; 
for in the courfe of your book end preface, it intends little lefs than the 
fubverfion of the whole church of England; your main attack in your 
book: is againft all her creeds and articles of religion; in your approach- 
es, by mines and fxirmifhes, in the preface, you recommend an almoft 
total change of her government and difcipline, according to the millenary 
petition; * and fo thorough an alteration in her worfhip, in every part 
aud oince of her liturgy, according to the objections of the candid dif- 
guifitions, and the efay on fpirit, ¢ as, 1 think, would endanger as weil 
the faith, as the peace of it.’ 

A little further on, we find the following paflage: 
~* You encourage your friends with the comfort that refults from the 
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teffimony of having done their duty. But, Sir, you would do well to 
caution them that their confcience be firit well in'truted, or the comfort 
that refults from its teftimony may be a very deceitful one. 1 have 
known very wicked men who have died in the fatal fecurity of a dread- 
fully miftaken confcience. We know the true worfhippers may be 
killed by thofe who thizk they do God fervice by it. Nay a bla ip hemer 
and a perfecutar did verily thi ink awith himfelf, that he ought to do many 
things contrary t0 the name of Fefus of Naxareth, and to punijh the faints 
in every fynagogue. His erroneous conicience did not juftify him, though 
he front mercy, and was miracaloufly converted fo preach that faith 
which once he defiroyed. May you and \our fiiends find like mercy ! 

Who can help admiring the mecknefs, | the charity, the truly 
Chriftian temper and (pirit that appear in this paflage ! 

In p. 22d, our Author fays, | 

* You have too much wit in your anger to fpend any portion of your 
foleen on the temporal powers: it is fafer to difcharge the whole of it 
inmercifolly upon the poor paflive ecclefiaftics : and indeed you feem 
not to have fet your heart near fo much on getting any thing amended, 
as on making your brethren hated.’ 

Page 42. we find the following words : 

* Surely, Sir, on feeing fuch inttances of your rancour laid before 
you, you cannot but think it concerns you to look ferioufly into your- 
felf,’ 
' There are many other paflages where this Letter-writer 
charges the Author of the Confefftonal with rancor, malignity, 
want of candor, perverfity, wilful blindnefs, &c. but tholfe we 
have already produced are fufficient to fhew the Letter-writer’s 
temper and dilpofition. 

Great part of his letter is employed in examining the hifto- 
rical view which the Author of the Confeffional gives of the 
fteps taken to reform the church of England, after the {fettle- 
ment of it by Queen Elizabeth ; and from this examination, he 
fays, it appears, that the fteps to reform the church of England 
did not regard her doctrines, but her government or rites, and 
were taken by men blameably difobedient, even by their own 
confefion, 

It is but juftice to acknowledge that he has pointed out forse 
few miftakes and mifreprefentations which the Author of the 
Confeffional is chargeable with, for want of attention or proper 
information, and which we doubt not but he will have candor 
enough to acknowledge: particularly what is faid in regard to 
archbifhop Wake, appears to us to merit his attention, and 
likewife what is faid in regard toa paflage from Dr. Mofheim. 

There are fome other things which our Author has advanced, ; 
that feem to have confiderable « weight in them: we cannot he Ip 
obferving, however, that whatever miftakes the Author of the 
Confeffional may have fallen into in fmaller matters, the main 
point he has in view is not in the leaft affefted by them. His 
adverfaries will, no doubt, avail .themfelves of fuch miftakes, 
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expofe them to public view with all the aggravating circum- 
ftances their imaginations can poffibly fuggeit, think they have 
gained the victory, and have fufficient ground for triumph on 
this account; but they are much miftaken, if they imaytne, 
they can thus impofe upon the unprejudiced and confiderate 
part of mankind ; for they will keep their eyes fixed upon the 
great and important point in debate, and look down with con- 
tempt on thofe illiberal arts that are employed to divert their 
attention from it, and to prejudice them againft the Author of 
the Confeffional. | 

Our Author concludes his Letter in the following manner. 

* And now, drawing towards a conclufion, you iup,afe yourfelf to 
be afked a very material queftion: What hath all this to do with fub- 
Seription to articles of religion, and the eftablifoment of confeffions of faith 
and doétrine in proteftant churches? * Certainly thus much; that when 
you have defamed them a//, you may promife yourfelf to be better 
heard in decrying thofe truths which they have a// approved. But you 
go deeper into the matter, and obferve, that religious impofttions in pro-~ 
teflant focieties not warranted by fcripture,t and yet made conditions of 
preferment, tempt perfons to tuvmit to them without examining them ; 
or although perhaps they are diffatisfied with them, that either they ¢ake 
up with flimly cafuiftry in favor of them, or repofe themfelves on the au- 
thority of the church; and that in either cafe they are in a train which 
quould lead them with equal fecurity to acquiesce in popery{, Now pro- 
cettant churches never unpofe any thing without thinking, not only that 
they are qwarranted by scripture to impofe it, but that the impofition is, 
on one account cr another, of importance and requifite. Yet be it 
never fo well warranted, the perfons required to fubmit to it may think 
it unwarranted, and be led into as much temptation by it as if it were 
really unwarranted. ‘lhe danger therefore, which you alledge, belongs 
to all confeffions of faith ; “i accordingly you are againft a//; though 
you would now and then appear to be only againft fome. And further, 
they alone are liable to be tempted thus into popery by confeflions, who 
aflent to them without being fatisfied about them. You may poflibly 
apprehend the number of fuch to be great; but we may with more 
charity, and I] hope with more juftice, apprehend it to be fmall; and 
corfequently, the danger to be fmall, ,Doubtlefs care fhould be taken, 
as far as it conveniently can, to avoid laying this temptation in the way 
of perfons; but how far it conveniently ean, each fociety muft judge for 
itlelf, Societies may be greatly to blame-in requiring the profeflion of 
too much, and individuals are Certainly not lefs.to blame in psoteffing 
more than they believe. But the only queitions before us at prefent are : 
Doth the fault of making fuch confeffions incline them in any confi- 
derable degree to popery? and even if it doth, Will abolifhing all con- 
feilions be a fecyrity againft popery? You defcribe thefe poor men as 
in a wretched ftate of mind; and no wonder. They muf? be tender, you 
fay, of aferting Chriftian liberty, on the peril of being reproved by their. 
ewa hearts || ~ But tuiely their own hearts would reprove them ftill 
more, were they to fpeak or a&t againit it. To quiet their uneafinefs, you 
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think they muft run into @ profligate purfuit of afinence, porwer, and 
dignity, at any rate: yet numbers, who are cunfcious of having done 
avrong in ome one particular, ftrive to quiet themfelves by the contrary 
method, of doing w-ong in no more. But fuppofing part of them io 
become profligates, mere difdain of folly and ey or mere concern 
for intereft and reputation, may withhold. fome of them from thewing 
that popery and proteftantifm are upon a level with them. Others may 
be indifferent about them, or even, upon trying occafions, prefer the 
worlt. But experience proves this to happen extremely feldom. And 
how would the cafe be mended if all confeflions were laid afide? Not 
only perfons void of zeal for proteftantifm, but full of zcal againit it, 
might then come igto church preferments without the lea{t difficulty, 
and preach up popery in our pulpits with the utmoft freedom, An ad- 
mirable contrivance, it mult be owned, for topping its progrefs! fuch a 
one as, from the tendency of your performance, { might venture to affure 
you, that were you to accufe yourfelf at a popith confeffional of being 
the author of it, if a Jefuit, who knew the world, happened to fill the 
chair, you would obtain immediate abfolution, without penance. 

‘ You have written this preface as a preparation to your general at- 
tack upon the faith and doétrines of the church of England; hoping, 
that by reprefenting the governours and teachers of it as oppofing all 
reformation, and that from motives of lucre and power inconfiftent with 
Chriftian liberty, and even with common honefty, you might unfairly 
prejudice the reader againit its faith anc do€trines : But when it appears 
that no reformation of faith and doétrines was intended, but a change of 
difcipline and rituals inconfiftent with the civil, as well as ecclefialtical 
sonft.tution, tending to fubjeét princes, as well as their people, toa fpi- 
ritual tyranny, from which the firft reformers bad waded through feas 
of blood to refcue them; and that the charapions of our church after- 
wards, as you are pleaied in contempt to cali them, who laboured to 
iecure the liberty they had attained, have been treated by you with much 
undeferved reproach ; your preparation muft reafonably have a tendency, 
contrary to what you expeéted, not much in favour of a fcKeme calcu- 
lated to introduce a general ftate of confufion, which followed the at- 
tempts you have been recommending. A defire of attending you clofely, 
as it hath hitherto led, fo it may hereafter lead me, in the examination 
of your book, to be lefs methodical than I could with, intermingling 
hiftorical matters with do&trinal. The former indeed are in themfelves 
of no great confequence to your profeffed principal point, wiz. the law- 
filnefs of requiring affent to articles of faith before admiffion to the mi- 
niftry ; yet you have chought it for the intereft of your argument to weaye 
them together in fuch a manner, with a view of prejudicing your readers 
all the way, that | cannot fofficiently guard againtt your artifices, with- 
out examining faéts when I meet with them : you may therefore expeét, 
as foon as my health and many avocations will give me leifure to examine 
the principles of your book, the refpeét of a fccond addrefé, from one 
who wifhes you knowledge of the trath and falvation in Chriit Jefus,’ 

_ The with wherewith our Letter-writer concludes, feems to 
intimate that-the Author of the Confeffional is without the 
knowledge of the truth, &c. If he really meant to intimate this, 
his charity is of a different complexion from that which is cha- 
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racterifed in the New Teftameat; we fhall therefore, in imi- 


tation of his manner, conclude this article with wifhing, that 


he, who alone worketh great marvels, would infpire him with that 
charity, which fuffereth long, and is kind; which vaunteth not 
itfelf ; 3 doth not bebave unfeemly, is not capil ily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejotceth in the truth, beareth all things, bopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

%%. A fecond Letter tothe Author of the Confefional, con- 
taining remarks on the five firft chapters of that book, is jut 
publithed ; of which we propofe to give an account in our next 


Review. Rh 


Ferney,.an Epifile to dr. de Voltaire. By George Keate, Efq; 
4to. 15. Dodfley. 





HE ingenious Author of this Epiftle has mere than once 
@ given us the pleafure of teftifying our approbation of his 
talent for defcriptive poetry. Every P.cacer o. tafte is acquaint- 
ed with the beauties of his Alps, auc wii now be glad to meet 
him at the foot of the mountains, where, defcribing the charms 
of Ferney*, he addrefles himfelf to its immortal matter. His 
firft object is the beautiful variety of the fituation ; 
Where art, with fweet fimplicity combin’d, 
Shines the fair emblem of the p!anter’s mind. 
While o’er the diftant fcene, ftretch’d to the fktes, 
Earth’s favage wonders to the fight arife ; 
The tow’ring Alps uprear their ftately mound, 
And fhapelefs piles th? extended profpect bound. 
Here beauteous.Nature fills th’ admiring eye 
With all the charms of wild variety. 
Here Harvefts wave, or purple vineyards glow, 
Or mountains whiten with eternal fnow. 
Cliffs, far remov’d, their cloudy fummits rear, ’ 
Or rocks, like columns, to the heav’ns appear 3 
Cool flope the vales, wide {pread the mantling woods, 
Bright thine the ftreams that feek the diftant floods: 
Here a {mall ocean’s peaceful waters fleep +, 
‘There raving torrents emulate the deept. 
Unnumber’d villas rife on ev ery fide, 
The feats of chearful Prudence, not of Pride ; 
No fpot neglefied, where the crateful foil 
Can pay with rich increafe the “peafan? s toil, 
Content and Peace here fix their profperous reign,. 
And Liberty in filence guards the plarn. 





* Ferney, a chateau and gardens, erected. and laid out by Mr, de 
Voltaire, in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

+ The Lake of Geneva. 

} The Rhone and the Arve, which unite below the Lake: 
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Next follows an elegant encomium on the genius and pur- 
fuits of the diftinguifhed inhabitant : 
*Midft {cenes like thefe the friend of human kind 
Can range the vatt of f{cience, unconfin’d ; 
For diftant flights can wing th’ excurfive foul, 
Or glance with lightning’s fpeed from pole to pole. 
Whether thro’ Nature's devious paths he ftrays, 
Purfues the planet’s courfe, the comet’s blaze;— 
Or lefs adventurous, quits th’ aérial height 
To fix on mortal woes a mortal’s fight;— 
Diveft the heart of each dark veil it wears, 
Expofe its hopes, its conflifis, and its cares ; 
By bold examples fire the youthful blood, 
Appall the guilty, or confirm the good ; 
Submit each dangerous wifh to reafon’s laws, 
And arm our paffions in our virtue’s caufe, 
While views, like thefe, Voltaire, your bofom warm, 
The fhades of folitude mutt ever charm, 
From courts withdrawn, where’er your footfteps bend, 
The train you love, a faithful train, attend. 
Swift at the beck’ning of your magic hand 
They come, and fancy leads th’ ideal band. 
Wit’s lighter offspring feeks the funny glade, 
While Satire fkulks beneath th’ obfcurer fhade ; 
Near him, his filter, comic maid, is feen, 
Who checks, with laughing eyes, his sigid mien; 
Combin’d o’er worlds an empire they maintain, 
And every vice and folly wears their chain. 


The reputation which Mr. de Voltaire has fo juftly acquired 
in the high provinces of heroic and tragic poefy, are the next 
objects of Mr. Keate’s eulogium. On each of his tragedies he 
forms a fhort piece of hiftorical painting. The Scythian:, £ 
which we gave an account in our laft Appendix, is the is’ * 
of the following lines: 

But foft a while—the tranquil fcene difowns 
The pride of empise now, the pomp of thrones ; 
Pehold uprear’d before yon ruftic bowers 
A fhrine of mofs with intermingled flowers ; 
And thither led to feal their plighted truth, 

An exil d virgin, and a Scythian youth ! 

Yet ere the bride concludes the ill-omen’d rite, 
Her once-lov’d Perfian flafhes in her fight. 
Return, unconfcious prince, where glory calls, 
Ga feek Ecbatana’s deferted walls ; 

‘To courts, where pleafures lead their train, return, 
Ere Scythia’s echoes learn from thee to mourn ! 
Pals one fhort hour—the cruel tafk is thine 

To part thofe Hands which willing parents join! 
To fix a blamelefs pair’s eternal doom, 

And change their feftive altar to their tomb! 
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‘The tragic pieces are clofed with thefe beautiful veries ¢ 
Tho’ forms like thefe, Voltaire, around thee rove, 
And haunt the limits of thy magic grove, 

Such lights alone poetic eyes can fhare, 

Viewleis, they mock the vulgar gaze with air! 
With carelefs thoughts let others range the glade, 
Afcend the flope, or pierce the verdant fhade. 

T bro’ parted woods the wandering ftreams purfue, 
And mountains fading to aerial blue ; 

To charm their fenfe let {cenes like thefe combiie ; 
To wake the dead, and talk with kings is thine, 

The happy enthufiafm of genius, the charm of poetic fancy, 
and all the vifionary pleafures attending them, are thus feelingly 
defcribed : 

How bleft the man with powers fuperior born, 
Whole mind the Mufes with each grace adorn ! 
In all his paths they ftrew freth opening flowers, 
And deck for him Imagination’s bowers : 
To pleafures there from anxious life he runs, 
Forgets its forrows, and its tumult fhuns, 
By ea lov’d objeé& while his foul is caught, 
Indulging all the luxury of thought, 
He peoples deferts, ranges worlds unknown, 
And bids arife creations of his own 
Enamour’d fill of nature’s flowing theme, 
Entranc’d by Fancy’s ever-flattering dream, 
Thro’ all her vifionary realms he flies, 
And wakes to meet life’s dull realities. 

After mentioning with gratitude the pleafure he formerly en- 
joyed in Mr. Voltaire’s converfation, the Author, with a fpirit 
of freedom which does equal honour to him as a poet and as an 
Englifhman, expoftulates with the French poet on his cenfo- 
tious treatment of our immortal Shakefpeare : 

Say why, reproachful to a polifh’d age, 
Ungenerous contefts fhonld the learn’d engage? 
The bards of ancient days bade difcord ceafe, 
The Mufe’s fons were ftill the fons of peace ; 
With olive crown’d, to virtue’s caufe confin'd, 
In focial bands the blamelefs minftrels join’d. 
Now, chang’d the fcene, with poets, poets jar, 
And wafte Parnaffys is the field of war. 

Yes! jealous wits may ftill for empire firive, 
Stili keep the flames of critic rage alive : 

Oar Shakefpeare yet fhall all his rights maintain, 
And crown the triumphs of Eliza’s reign. 

‘Above controul, above each claffic rule, 

His tutrefs Nature, and the world his {chool, 

On pinions fancy-plum’d to him was giv’n 

The power to fcale JnventTion’s BRIGHTEST Haav’n 3 
Bid the charm’d foul to raptur’d heights afpire, 
And wake in every breaft congenial fire. 
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Revere his genius—to the dead be juft, 

Nor blaft the laurels that o’erfhade the duft.. 
Low fleeps the bard, in cold obftruction laid, 
Nor afks the chaplet from a rival's head. 

O’er the drear vault, Ambition’s utmoft bound, 
Unheard fhall Fame her airy trumpet found : 
Yet while his Avon winds its filver way, 

His wreaths fhall bloom unconfcious of decay. 
As Raphael’s own creation grac’d his hearfe*, 
And fham’d the pomp of oftentatious verfe, 

So, felf-adorn’d, fhall Shakefpeare ftand array’d, 
And Nature perifh ere his pictures fade. 

This elegant poem concludes with a prophetic complimene 
to Ferney and its Proprietor ; and we doubt not but it will par- 
take of the immortality it fo generoufly confers : 

You, too, {weet Ferney, fhall preferve a name, 

And boaft, like Tempe's vale, eternal fame : 

In ages hence your groves fhall ftill be known ; 

The Nine have blefs’d, and mark’d them for their own. 
At their intreaty, Time (whofe vengeful hand 

No frail memorials, rais’d by men, withftand, 
Whofe ruthlefs eye beholds with like difdain 

The low-brow’d cottage, and the tow’ring fane) 

His friendly wings around thefe bowers tha!l catt, 
Proteét their fhades, and bid their beauties laft. 

As he whofe fteps to thofe fair climes are led, 

Near proud Parthenope’s + afpiring head, 

Aicends the cliff where Nature's grateful hands 

Have plae’d the laurel Virgil’s fame demands ; 

In years remote, thus wandering from his home, 

To feek thee, Ferney, fhall the ftranger come ! 

But while thy fcenes his roving eyes employ, 

Sad thoughts fhall rife, and cloud his dawning joy ; 
Sighing, perhaps, he'll fay, “* The great VortTairg’ 
** Once plann’d thefe walks, and made their thades his care ! 
** Yer far fublimer tafks his genius knew ! 

‘* "Twas his to grace the cheek with pity’s dew! 

** To flumbering confcience found the dread alarm ! 
‘“* Or pour in virtue’s praife th’ harmonious charm { 

** *T was thus his ripen’d tafte, his feeling heart, 

** Embellifh’d Nature, and ennobled Art!” 

If we have been more liberal of our extra&ts from this little 
poem than we ufually are from pamphlets of the fame fize, our 
high efteem both of the performance and the fubject muft be ad- 
mitted in our excufe. It is feldom, very feldom, indeed, that 
we have an opportunity of taking liberties of this kind. 

_* The 'lransiiguration, that well-koown picture of Raphael, was car- 
tied before his body to the grave ; doing more real honour to his me- 
mory, than either his epitaph in the Pantheon, the famous dittich of 
Cardinal Bembo, or all the other adulatory verfés written on the fame 


Occafion, | L 
¢ The ancient nane of Naples. . 
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The Battle of the Wigs. An additional Canto to Dr. Garth’s 
Poem of the Difpenfary. .Occafioned by the Difputes be- 
tween the Fellows and Licentiates of the College of Phyfi- 


cians, in London. By Bonnel Thornton, M.B. 4to. 2s, 
Davies, &c. 


HEN the Public was firft made acquainted with the dif- 
putes fubfifting between the different members of the 
college of phyficians, it was expected that the wicked wits would 
make themfelves extremely merry at their expence.—The face- 
tious Author of The Battle of the Wigs has held up to ridicule the 
general fubject of their difputes, without attacking any private 
character, or deviating (as is but too common) into perfonal abufe. 
Indeed it is but juftice to acknowledge, that in all Mr. Thornton’s 
productions there flows a rich vein of humour, without the 
{malleft tincture of ill-nature.—The piece before us is written in 
the true fpirit of the mock-herotc ; the language is extremely poe- 
tical, the invention and conduct of the machinery are admirable, 
and the whole is interfperfed with many claffical allufions, happy 
fimilies, and ftriking defcriptions.—As it will, no doubt, afford 
fome entertainment to fuch of our Readers as have not feen the 
above poem, we fhall prefent them with a few extracts from it. 

In his Invocation, Death is thus interrogated : 

Say, Death, what prompted thee to f{pread debate 
Among thy fons, the arbiters of fate? 
‘Thy great upholders, whofe unfparing pen 
Crowds Pluto's realm, and thins the race of men? 

The defcription of the butchers, who were reported to have 
been engaged as auxiliaries to one of the medical parties, is ad- 
mirably picturefque : 

Within the gates, clofe-bolted, lock’d, and bar’d, 
Of neighb’ring Butchers flands an awful guard ; 
Each with an azure apron ftrung before, 
And fnow-white fleeves, as yet unftain’d with gore : 
The foe the whetting-iron hears difmay’d, 
Grating harfh mufic from the fharp’ning blade. 
From Newgate-Market came the bloody bands, 
_ With marrow-bones and cleavers in their hands, 
_Fram’d to fplit fkulls, and deal deftructive knocks, 
To fell a doétor, or to fell an ox ; 
Fit inftruments to quafh a foe, then ring 
A peal of triumph,—Ding dong, ding dong, ding. 

Licentiato’s prayer to Venus, in the fecond past of this poem, 
is equally excellent : 

“© O goddefs!—If thy votaries own my fkill, 
*¢ If they approve my lotion or my pill; 
‘© If Rock, nor Flugger, boat a fairer name, 
** If Drury, and The Garden, found my fame; 
‘© If many a mother, that would pafs for maid, 
“* In fecret calls for my obftetric aid ;— 
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<< If, to prevent th’ affected {neer of prude, 
%« My juice of S can the fhame preclude ;—— 
«< 1f with my drops I roufe the enervate rake, 
<¢ And wives unfruitful happy mothers make ;—- 
<< © help !—-Let Mars’s arms awhile be ftaid, 

‘ And fend your cuckold to my inftant aid,” 

Sai propitious to her votary’s prayer, coaxes her hufband, 
Vulcan, and perfwades him to defcendy in the form of a black- 
fnith*, *. to the aid of the Licentiates ¥ ‘the foliowing defcription 
is given of this deity : 

To earth the God datinaities ftood confeft 

By the black briftles of his beard and breatt ; 

A leathern apron tyed about his waitt, 

And on his head a woollen night-cap plac’ d; 

A maffy hammer in his hand he held, 

Which fcarce two. men of modern ftrength could weild. 
With this, advancing, at one pond’rous ftroke 

Forthwith th’ inhofpitable bars he broke: 

Then to next alehoufe did his Godhhip fteer, 

To quaff the earthly neétar of Butt-Beer. 

The portrait of Pluto, in the character of an Undertaker, is 
well painted : 

A fable truncheon his right hand difplays, 
And in his left four flaming torches blaze ; 
Rings on his fingers for departed friends 5 
Athwart his breait a filken fcarf defcends 3 
Plumes on his head, and on his back he bore, 
Like hera!d’s coat, a robe efcutcheon'd o’er. 
An Undertaker aptly he appears :—. 
Biack is the conftant drefs Heli’s monarch wears. 
Thus have we feen, in Paxtomimic tricks, 
Grim Pluto thro’ the trap-door come from Styx 5 
Black and all black, all difinal is his fuit, 
And powder'd feems the peruke’s felf with foot : 
His legs alone, with emblematic aim, 
In {carlet-colour’d hofe affe& to flame. 

The paflages we have thus feleted will be fufficient to give 
an idea of this humorous poem :—to which we cannot bid adieu, 
without expreffing a wifh that Mr. Thornton would turn his 
thoughts towards writing a comedy; as from fome fcenes of 
Plautus which had been loft, and which this gentleman has ver 


happily fupplied +, we fhould be apt to form a favourable pre- 
fage of his fuccefs. Ww. % gC. 


* It is faid a blackfmith was really employed by the Licentiates, to 
break open the College-gates. 


t See Review, Vol. xxxvi. p. 178. 
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Art. 11. Original Pieces, concerning the prefent Situation of the 
Proteftants and Greeks in Poland. Wherein are contained, the 
Explication of their Rights, publifhed by the Court of Ruffia: the 
Articles of the Peace of Oliva: the Confederacies of the Diffidents, 
and the Declarations of the Proteftant Courts in their Favour: 
the Speeches of the Bioop of Cracovia and the Pope’s Nuncio: the 
Conflitutions of the Diet of 1766: the Articles of the College of 
the Bifhops allowed to the Diffidents, Fc. &e. Fe. Tranflated 
from the Originals. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Newbery. 


HE proteftant diffenters in Poland having happily obtained the 
re-ettablifhment of thofe tights which had been moft notorioufly 
violated by the Roman-catholi¢s, their countrymen, (who are fo greatly 
the majority in that republic) we may hold ourfelves excufed from en- 
tering into any of the particulars of the feveral pieces contained in this 
publication :—which we muft not, however, pafs over without obferv- 
ing, that great honour is due to the court cf Ruflia, for its generous 
and very effectual interpofition in favour of the oppreffed ; in confe- 
quence of which, juftice has been done to the injured, and, in all pro 
bability, a bloody civil war prevented, which, might have p oyed fatal 
to both parties. “Fhe ut ar Lv-a4 ro prevents , 


Art. 12. The Country Eletion: ‘a Farce. ®vo. 1s. Hooper. 

Mott country elections are farces, and vile ones too; and this dra- 
matic View of one of them is a flupid, though, in fome refpeéts, per- 
haps, a natural reprefentation of the pitiful meannefs, on the part of 
the candidates, which too often attends the canvafling for a borough ; 
and of the idlenefs, the drunkennefs, and the venal corruption of the 
voters. The Writer aims at humour, but miffes it, moft egregioully. 
He may come near the mark, however, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, in his fing at the rogueries of ele€tion-jobbers and agents ; who 
have, fometimes, fine opportunities for pillaging their employers: 
and ate, generally, men who know the world too well, not to make 
the beit of their markets. 


Art. 13. Theatrical Entertainments confiftent with Society, Morae- 
lity, and Religiin. In a Letter to the Author of The Stage 
the High Road to Hell*. Shewing the Writer’s Arguments to 
be fallacious, his Principles enthufiaftic, and his Authorities 
Leerccularty from the Ancients) mifconftrued and perverted. 

ith a Counter- Dedication to the Rev. Mr. Madan. 8vo. 

1s. Baker, &c. 
The ftage has here found a decent as well as fart advocate, for the 
propriety of theatrical reprefentations, efpecially under their prefent 
very able conduétors. 





* See Review, Vol, XXXVI. p. 426. A 
rt. I 4s 
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Art. 14. 4 Nerrative of the Rife and Progrefs of the Difputes fus- 
fifting between the Patentees of Civent- ‘Carden Theatre. 4to 
is. Fletcher. 

Metiis. Harris and Rutherford, Pag: of the co-partners in the roe 

f Covent-Ca:den play-houfe, have made this appeal to t-e pub 

lic, in w! ‘ complain of t th: ir fellow- patentee, Mr, Colman, 
the aGing-menager, ; accufing lim of defpotic rule in his theatrical 
dominion : in manifeft contravention of the articles of apreement, 
figned by all the four * patentees, laf fummer, at the time of their 
jointly parchaficg the patent, from the executors of the late Mr. 

Rich. ‘Lhe complainants admit, that they did formally yield up to 

Mr. Colman the entire dirediion of the houfe (on account of his abi- 

lities and grea ter experience in theatrical affairs) with the power cf 

engaging and difmiffing performers, receiving or rejecting new pieces, 

caflin; g the parts, &e. but with this provifo, that Mr. C. fhould, ton 
time to time, communicate and fubmit his conduét and mea{ures to 
them, the faid H. and R. who referved to themfelves the power of put- 
ting a negative on, and of annulling, all fuch of Mr. C.’s meafures as 
they fhould difa; pprove : notwith' tanding which conceflion ‘and:agree- 
ment on the part of Mr. C. he is here charged with having acted, not 
only without the advice and concurrence of the complainants, but 
even in open defiance of their power, and in manifeft violatioa of their 
original articles of copartnerfhip.— This diffention has, it feems, pro- 

duced a total rupture and civil war among thefe theatrical potentates 5 

who have proceeded to fuch lengths, that not only pens, but fwords 


have been drawn: though happily there has been more ink than blood 
{pilt on the occafion, 


* Mir. Powell, the actor, being the fourth. 

+ ig ae in having, vithout confulting them, engaged Mr. 
and Mrs. Yates, at high falarics; in caufing the ay ay of Cy mbeline to 
be acted, contrary their approbation, and exprefs defire that it fhould 
not be aéted ; ard in difpofing of fome parts to fuch performeis as they 
did not approve of, for thofe parts. 





Art. 15. 4 true State of the Differences fubfijling between the Pros 
prietors of Covent-Garden Theatre ; in _Anfwer toa jalfe, Sean- 
dal ous, and malicious Libel, exhibited “January 231, and t the two 
following Days; and to a printed Narrative, fig oned by T. Har- 
ris and f. Rutherford. By George Colman. 4to. 1s. 6d, 
Recket, &c. 

\s far as we are enabled to judge, after an impartial hearing of bot 
parties, Mr. Colman has, in ef counter-{late of the cafe, fully re- 
futed the charces brought againft him by his brother-patentees; and 
has ff, airly how n, that while \iefirs. Harris and Rutherford have be- 
haved very a ius dly towards him, he pioperry —— his Own cha- 
racier, and al‘o pro ved himfelf an able ard prudent manoeer: in fire 


se 


--- ome — —-~+—- — om ang <a ee ee ee 


+ This relates to a manulerips paper lets: it Slanchter’s coffee-heule, 
Coutaming a brief, or fummary of the al.ezations of ih and R, againit 


C.and P, Of re ich pape er, the above menucncd narraiive ts only an 
expantic ns: the latter did not appear cil leveial cays abier the former 
was exhibited at tl e colice. houle, 
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according to this ftate, and indecd to both fates of the cafe, it feems 

to have been jultiy faid + of the malecontent proprietors, that while 

Colman and Powell were digging in the mine, for the benefit of Har- 

ris and Co, the wading Managers were eating the bread of their part- 

ners induftry ; ver, like the {(raelites in the wildernefs, they kept mur- 
muting at their feeders, while the manna was yet in their mouths. 
+ See p. 53. of Colman’s True State, &c. 

Art. 16. The Conduct of the four Managers of Crvent-Garden 
Theatre freely examined, with regard to their prejent Difputes, 
dnd iner pat Management. 4to. ts. Wilkie. 

‘Lhts Examiner thinks that Meffr-. H. and R. have not had fufficient 
grounds for their impeachment of Mr. C.’s condudt ; and that the lat- 
ter has fully cleared himiclf from every charge they had brought againft 
hun ; except, perhap s, fome inttances of difregard, which “they” may 
have looked upon as éx/ult, and have refented accordingly: and per- 
haps too, in the little money-matter mentioned in both “their appeals, 
—being a confideration for Mir, C.’s alterations in the Rehearfal,. and 
in King Lear. {fn brief, he concludes that both partics are culpable; 
firtt, for guarrelling among themlelves, end then for troubling the pu- 
blic with their fguabbie. But the moR important part of this pam- 
phiet is the fecond divifion of it; wherein the writer bluntly charges 
the managers of doth houfes with neglect of their duty to the public, 
in the followin: ¢ inilances, viz.~—=*  Palming on the public. old plays 
badly perform ed, old {tcenes, old dreffes, paltry farces, &c. brow- 
eating growing genius, and inventive fancy,’ by rejecting good* 
pieces, inorder to make room fer thcir own productions; and not 


secdieiing the evevance fo olren complained of, occafioned by opening 
thei d ors at flvr intiead of fwe o’clack, and thereby obliging people, 
notonly to faciifice more tine than would otherwife be fpentin attend- 


“ia the diverfions of the theaue, but to undergo the intolerable tediouf: 
nefs of waiting fo Jong before the play begins. Befide thefe articles 


of ag oh hmeat, the writer complains of the inconveniences fuffered 
by the audiences from the warrowuels of the benches in both pit and 


galleries 5 ‘fic om the over-filling of the houfes ; and from the fruit-wo- 
wick s-——concerning ewheet he has more to fay than wecan here find room 
to recipitulate: he Ukewtle tikes notice of feveral other grievous pir- 
ticulars, for which we sefor to his very crave and fober pamphlet, In 


feme of his complaints, we thirk oe has reafon on his fide; particu- 





* Over Author hath poi bbopore Y tin Cilarge by any 7#/fances of new 
sae ~ — “7° a = } aie - OE 4 . Oms ; - a , 2 

pieces, Of real merit, being refufed: and if manacers have been able 

to preauce few iuch, docs it appear taat the jauit was theirs ? The 


truth fyems to be this: the ace is barren of good dramatic writers. 
Where are the Congreves, the Stceles, the Vanbrughs of the prefent 


day 2? Had fuch geninies ariign im Gur time, we may venture to fay 


they would not have b en ¢ biow-beaten’ by any of our theatrical- 
direéto St as we may real onably ¢ nclude,. becaufe we have never 
heaid of the doors of either houte having been fhut againft the fuccef- 
firs of thole neivous, witty, ad {pirited writers. The y have ail had 


fair tric] of their abilities.x—ard which of all their saietion hath 
been more generally applauded than thofe of Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Go!man? 

larly 
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larly in regard to the cuftom of opening the play houfe doors {0 long 

before the ‘play begins : which is attended with confe quences fo noto- 

rioufly inconvenient to thofe who frequent the pit and galeries, that 
we are altonifhed at its having been fo. long uoredrefled. 

Art. 17. Mifcellaneous Roems, wriiten by a Lady, being her firft At- 
tempt. —T he Author’s “fourney to Paris —AMiemoirs of a Lady, now 
in the Bloom of Life. Small 8vo. 3 Vols. gs. iewed. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by Dodfley, &c. 

The poems contained in the firf of thefe three little pamphlet-vo- 
umes are—written by a lady: had they been the production of a maf- 
culine pen, we fhould have been lefs {crupulous in fpeaking of their 
merit, or their want of it. The Author’s journey to Paris feems to be 
of as little confequence as a Reviewer's journey to Turnham-Green. 

Her memoirs of herfelf are equally uvinterefting ; they are moreover 

imperfect; and, into the bargain, they afford us not a fingle ray of 

light to inform us who or what fhe is, or has been, One thing, how- 

ever, feems but too clearly evinced, by her lilt of fubfcribers, —that e 

is a perfon in difire/s: and therefore we fhould be very forry to fay any 


thing concerning her writings that might tend to hurt either her mind 
or her circumflances, 


Art. 18. The Engli*h Works of Roger Afcham, Preceptor to Queen 
Eliz. Containing, 1ff, A Report of the Affiirs of Germa ANY, 
and the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s Court. 2d, “Foxophilus, or the 
School of Shooting. 3d, The Sche almafter, or perfec? ay of 
bringing up Youth, illuftrated by the late learncd Mr. Upton, 

4th, Letters to Queen Eliz. and others, now firft publibed from 
the Manufcripts. With Notes and Ob per vations, and the Author’s 

Life. By James Bennet, Mafter of the Boarding-fchool at 

Hoddefdon in Hertfordfhire. 4to. 12s. bound. Davies, 

&c. 1767. 

To this handfome edition of the celebrated Afcham’s works, Mr, 
Bennet has prefixed memoirs of the author; well-written, but contain- 
ing few anecdotes that can be deemed rew; the cccurrences of Af 
cham’s life here mentioned, having been infcrted before, in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ The Author ciofes the memoirs with the follow. 
ing obfervation on the merit of the author, and the reception his works 
have met with: 

‘ Whether he was poor by his own fault or the fault of others, can- 
not be decided ; but it is certain that many have been rich with lefs 
merit. His philological learning would have gained him honour in any 
country, and amongft us it may juitly call for that reverence which all na- 
tions owe to thofe who firft roufethem from ignorance, and Kine ie among 
them thelizht of literature. Of bis manners nothing can be fic, but from 
his own tetimony and that of his contemporaries. ‘Taofe who mention 
him, allow him many virtues. His courtely, ber evolence, and libera- 
lity, are celebrated ; and of his piety we have not only thet ett mony of 
his friends, but the evidence of his writings, ‘That his Enelith wosks 
have been fo long neglegted, is a proof of the uncertain ty of li esar y 
fame. He was {carcely known as an auchor in his own language, ull 
Mr, Upton publithed his Scho olmatter, with learncd note-, ‘waieh are 
inferted ia thi is edition. His other pieces were raad only by thole few 

1.2 Wi. 
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who delight in obfolete tools ; but as they are now col!lc&ed into one 
volume, with the addition of fome letters never printe a before, the pub- 

lic has an opportuni ity of recompenfing the injury, ai * ailott bg Afcham 
the reputation due to his knowlege and his atte 


Art. I 19. A Regular Englifh Syntax, wherein is exhibited the whale 
Variety of Englih Conf; uctton, properly exemplified 5 to which is 
added the elegant Manner of arranging Words and ln mbers of 
Sentences. The whole reduced to P; ablice, far the Ufe of private 
young Gentlemen and Ladies, as well as of our moft eminent 
Schools. By James Buchanan. 12mo. 3s. Wren. 

This is an ufeful and judicious performance. We have met with no- 
thing fo well calculated to teach inaccurate writers to write better; and 


we, therefore, recommend it, not without hopes that it will fave us 
both trouble and difgult. 


Art. 20. Remarhs on a Pamphlet, entitled, An Apology for Lord 
B » 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

The Remarker thinks that the Apologift for Lord B——— was induced 
to ftand forth in his lordfhip’s defence, merely ¢ to turn a penny in 
thefe dear times.” The Apologitt, no doubt, deems the very fa me of 
the Remarker: and we verily believe they are both in the right. 


Art. 21. A Letter to the Apologift for L—d B— . By One 
ofthe Town. 8vo. 1s. Lewis. 
The defign of this Leiter is to evince ‘ how ignorant a man may be, 
and yet be an apologi/?.” It may alfo ferve to fhew how a fenfible man 
may expofe himfelf by turning pamphleteer, and engaging in an idle, 
unavailing difpute ; in which “neither fide pretends to know any thing 
of the matter: or, durf? reveal it, if they did know any thing—‘¢o the 
purpofe. 
Art. 22. Obfervations made at a late Evening’ s Debate, at one of 
the Difputing Societies of this Metropolis, in their Decifion of a@ 
ravifhing Queftion ; with fuitable Remarks. 8vo. 6d. Wood- 


gate. 

Of the feveral attempts to impofe on the cullibility of the public, (as 
a modern writer exprefies it) with refpect to Lord B.’s lute ‘affair with 
the milliner, this is one of the moft nonfenfical, as well as moft abfurd 
and contemptible. 








PoETICAL 


Art. 23. Tle Plain Queflion, Was fhe ravifhed or not? 
4to. 1s. Bingley. 

Thefe wretched rhymes owe their exiitence to the curreat reports 
concerni: £ ac rreat man and a little miliiner; bet there is not one ord 
lai them which can tend, ia the Icalt, towards lolving the plaiz quefiion, 
* Wao fhe ravifhed or not ?’ 

Art. 24. No Rape: an Epiftle from a Lord's Faveurite Mifirefs to 
Mifs *******, in the City. gto. 1s. Bingley. 

Equally valuable with the foregoing article, Both thele pieces feem 
to owe thir produQion to the pen of the fame worthy and ingenious au- 
thor. 

Art. 25° 
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Art. 25. The Contra/?; or the Dying Profligate, and Dying Chrif- 
tian; in two poetical Effays. By Daniel Turner. 4to. 6d. 
ohnion. 

‘Lhe effect of this Contraft is obvious at firft view. The profligate 
dies in defpair and horror; the religious perfon in holy confidence, and 
with the moit joyful praems. I go, he, exulting, cries, 

Lo worlds of uncreated light, 
Pour’d from th’ Almighty’s fhining throne, 
There to behold that blifsful fo ght, 
The godhead in th’ Eternal Son. 

The defien of this little tract is good ; the poetry tolerable; as tothe 
divinity which it contains, of which we have here given a fpecimen, 
our Readers are fuficiently acquainted with our featiments on that 
he ad 
Art. 26. The Poetical Yorks of the Right Hen. Lady M—ylV—y 


M—e. 12mo. 25S. fewed. Williams. 
ColleGed chiely fom Dodfley’s M:fcellany; with the addition of 
the {ati ical epiiile to Mr. Pope, lateiy rep sublithed in our Review, Ex- 


clufive of this piece, there is noth: ng oO fa ny confideration in the volume 

before us, except the well-known Six Town-Eclogues ; of which fou 

only are faic to have been written "7 Lady Mary. 

Art. 27. Bribery and Corruption : or the Yourney to London: alias 
The Oxonians in Town, at “indmill College affembled. 40. LS. 
Williams, &c. 

Non‘enfical verfes about the magiflrates of O » who have lately 
been censurep for—-what all the news-papers have mentioned,—as 





plaiz ply as they du: ft. 


Art. 28. Poems of various Kinds, viz. Satires, Tales, Paftorals, 
Elegiac and other Pieces. By John Robinfon. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Knox. 

Mr. Robinfon, if we miftake not, has appeared upon the poetical lift 
before as a champion againtt fanaticifm. He has now put on the whole 
armour of the Mufes, which, however, is as much too heavy for him, 
as that of Saul was for David. Yet he handles fome of the lighter 
weapons with tolerable fuccefs, and the little poem called The Book, 
addreifed to the ingenious Mr. Jerningham, with the elegy that follows 
Ht, are not wholly deititute of merit, 


Art. 29. An Epifile to G. Colman, from W. Kenrick. 4to. 1S. 
Fletcher. 
Mr. C, having, in his True State of the Differences, &c. taken occa- 
fion to introduce Mr. K.’s name *, with fome additions, of no very 
‘ civil fort,’—the latter hath, in this fatirical Epiftle, talen fatisfaStion, 
én kind,—But, as this contelt is merely perfonal, and of a very illiberal 
oh, we will have nothing farther to fay to it, 





* On the fuppofition of Mr. K.’s having, with felith views, intere 
fered in the difpute among the patentees of C. G. H. This, Mr. K. 
fays, was on'y done with a friendly intention to accommodate matters 
between them; and at the exprefs defire of Mefirs. H. and R.—He 
therefare charces Mr. C. with ingratitude, &. 


L 3 Art. 30. 
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Art. 30. The Patrict, a Pindarick Addrefs to Lord Buckhorfe. 
4to. 28. Dodfley. 

"This is a cro] fatire on a ridiculous public chara&ter ; but as a poem 
it has not fo much merit a: from fome circumftances might have been 
expected ; it has more oddity than humour, and is rather fantaftic than 
comic. Notwithflanding, thofe who know the hero of the piece may 
be entertained with the difplay of his extraordinary talen 

‘Twas at the Weitminiler election, 
When fadtious chiefs brav’d infurreétion, 
A boifterous independent wight 
Conifidir g in hs gisne miohe, 

Provok'd thee to th’ athletic fight ; 
Asratgn’d thy free, thy Britihh {pirit, 
And tet at noughe thy patrict merit ; 
With look malign, and taunt fevere, 
Swore that your Loid{hip’s fate was near, 
And whifoer'd Tybarn in your ear. 

} heard the wretch h thy mother curfe 

Vith language vile, invective werife, 
Than peIgDs at Bi \lingfeate, or even 
At the faai’d chacel of St. St- ph-n 5 
While you, fere ne with conf{cious virtue, 
Pull’C of your Waiiicoat and your fhirt tod, 
And many a bang, and many a cui, 
Undauatedly futain’d in buf 
But, what] deem your L ordihi p’s fort is, 
You lay — like a tortoife, 

Suffer’d the ce: ati to beltride 

And b: nite thine unre! renting hide, 

?Till prodigal of flrength, the foe 

Such toil no more could unde 190, 

And, quite exhaufted, fat him down, 

‘Vhinking the laurels all bis own: 

Bui you, who found you'd got no herm vet, 

Firtt peep’d trom underneath your arm-pit, 
‘Lhen, to the joy of all be holders, 

Rais ‘d up your head above your fhoulders, 

Full d up your brecches, feratch'd your head, 
pit dn your hands, and roll’d your guid ; 

Tn fort rt, viory decided in favour of his Lordfhip.—This piece, in 
which there is variety of merit as well as of mea{ure, is fuppofed to be 
written by the ingenious author of Tée New Bath-Guide. LL. 


NoveEL S&S. 
Art. 31. Tie Force of Nature; cr the Hiffory of Charles Lord 


Sommers. By the Editor of The Wanderers i1zmo. 2 Vols. 

6s. Noble. 

‘The force of nature here exemplified is fuch as peihaps never ex fled 
but in the imagination of a poet or a romance-writer, A lady is di- 
ftrad edly in love with a gentleman, but is neverthelefs checked and 
awed by a feciet impulie, which feems to whiiper fomething like a for- 

bidding 
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bidding of the banns, ‘The gentleman, too, though a warm and grate- 
ful admirer of the lady, has the fame kind of prohibitory feeling : m 
confequence of which, o— ) parties are Involved in a variety of diitrefi- 
ful circumftances, - At lait, however, the fecret comes _ ane behold, 
juft in the very moment when they were going ro be married, the gen- 
tleman and lady are difcovered to be brother and fifter ; which fully ac- 
counts for the inward horror both had fometimes felt at the thoughts of 
that union on which, at length, they had neverthelefs refolved. Th 
ftory, whether natural or not, is agreeably told; and the narrative _ 
enlivened by the interwoven hifories of two or three other pairs of 
lovers : who have enough to doto fcaffe throu: kh the oppofition they 
meet with, from the adverfe difpofition of friends, and the wicked prac- 
tices of a fet of mifcreants, whofe diabolical charatters are contrafted 
io thole of the good people who are the heroes and herornes of the 
tale, 
Art, 32. The Captain in Love. A Tragi-comie Novel. 12m0. 
2 Vols. 5s. Lownds. 

Notwithftanding the filly title, which mis to fepnofe it an extraors 
dinary thing for a capgtarn to be in hive, we “ave be m agreeably enter- 
tained with the perut: i of this pretty, siecting ory 5 “which is con- 
ceived fomew hat in th: Clanila flyle 5 is eahly a tnd nater any written 5 
and contains nothing incompatible wich the dricielt rules. of honour and 
virtue, 


Art. 33. The Generous Guardian 3 or, the Hs/lery A HHiratio Sae 
ville, Eff; ana I AAifs Leuija C ¥63e, samo. 2 Vols. 65. 


Vernor and Chater. 
We have read as fas “~ Pe 306 in the frit of che’e volames, and d frankly 


own we coulda G0 6 fariver | hropoh iech unnatural ard romantn, yet d vil 
A 6. ° > P P — oe . ; %, 
and heavy writing: “hwerd the Author maitcionlly mfended iO ty Whee 
3 wr ek > ’ . on vy , 
ther were pofible to tre rhe paricnce cf @ Meveeteel f 
al 4 y 


Reticious and ConTRoveERsIAL. 

Art. 34. Obfervations on a late Publicatim, intituled, “© A Letter 
to the Author of a Letter to Dr. se *) &ec.” in Vinds- 
cation of Robert Barclay, and the Li ae of the People called 
Quarers. By T ‘ P hipps. SV o, 1S k inde, Nicoll, é&c. 
Mr. Phipps detends the Quakers, and their celebrated apologiff, Nir. 


- ~ 


Barclay, with that becoming r piai nnels =o of Manner wi which 
this fet has ever been remarkable; and his ovicrvations are exprefied 
with correcinefs and perfpicuity. Such sinilene: however, as are noi in 
his way of thi: viking, with relpe& to ie spice, afvrne influences, &e. 
will be apt to (mile | at his belief in the preuicuon of fuuse cCVYENnts, as 
manifelled j in foime prophets of m vodern date: fuch as that of Edward 
Burrough, who toretold the death of Oliver Cromwell; of Vhomas Al- 

dam, wh» precitted the downfal of Richard Cromwell; and of Georee 
Bithop, who, in 1664, warned both king and parliament, of the pettie 
lence, the Dutch war, and the fire of Sanden : ail which broke out in 
the two next fucceeding years. —Indeed, he does not fay that we save 
certain, incontellible evidence of the reality of ticfe prophecies; he 








* See Review, Vol. AXAVI. p. 494, 
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only fpeaks ¢ cf his evidences = WEY probable :—they — feem very 

obable, to the generality of thoie who are readers of cwel’s Hittory 
of the Quakers 5 but we imeecine they would make but an indifferent 
figuic, alter a thoiough fifting, in Weltminfer-H ll. 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 35. AV indication of the New Method of Ticculating the Small- 


pox, againf? the Arguments and Objet tions of Dr. Lanetont and 
Mr. Bromf d, nh. rein it is demoviirated, that the Dil? mper 


9 
: \ WT me 
€? mmunicated | vy this Llethod is th  Geniihie chils pall a v3 tia Pa- 
j y* ’ ™: 
ti. wits fp 1HOck ute 2d Gri Hat lil the le ft Date Ter of taki) g toe bd [- 


1 
teniper in the naiur ad Vay 3 and alia that the Aleihod wth-'f bids 
fair, 1 te fiands of judicious Praciit init to become in the 
hich ay ft Degree beneficial to Mankind: in whi ‘cD 1S COM! rchended an 
In wiry into the true Causes s, wricn render the Dife mp r fo very fas 

uti able , in this WW “ay of {noculati? oe By Gites W atts, M. D. 
By. 2% Johnton: 
One half of this p dam pt let is taken up in an fwering the hypothetical 


\ 
/ 


’ 


Ir, Laneton; and this we thiox mieht have been very 
complerely done in le fs than half a paze.—Dr, Langton has aflerted 
and endcavoured to prove, that the matter at prefent moculated is not 
truly varolous. and con‘equently cai ce the true dileafe. Ex- 


i ~Y: A sy 
te 4 An 7). 3 amnehibe s 
rainte i/f. baton — ine matter inocus 


CUIOUINGS _ 
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perience however 1s certamly ac 
3 
Le ite dj is and: wubted] V Variolo 


; 
us. Eut whether jome fuvjects a ar e not re- 
the infertion of this matter ineffe€tual 5; and 
make them, wale in this enfeebled itace, —_ to 20 through the true 
difeate ; is another queliion,—'t appears fiou good authority that this 
as happened in fome few inilances, ‘The « shies was firlt infiiled 
on by Mr. eee mfe dd; and afterwards put, in a more euarded manner, 
by Dr. Glafi: and Dr. vii when he comes to an{wer this part of 


Mr. B omfer'd’s pamphlet, in fac, gives up the point.—* I readily 


} . 4 t? ne 
duced 9 IOW, es tO renacr 


grant, fays he, thet this circumitance has been now and then carried 
farther, than has been abf lately neceflury ; and indced, in here and 
there a ca‘e, farther than has been con f@ent en 2 i ‘oe to 


the health of the pitient. But even in fuch cafes it is in the power ofa 
circum pea and judicious practtioner to rectity what may have been 
cone umifs in this retpect, by nil: the patients wine, or other cor- 
dia's that are flronger, if fach are necefary.’—In another place ; ;*ke 


netornous, th.t a certain staat A rin th 


s neithbourhood, a /ow me- 


chenic, who had — it into his head, that it was poffible, fo far to 
improve the practice, that the patient might pafs through the diforder, 


without having any co ites nt, met not long lince with fuch an accl- 
dent, Four o: five of his patients, who were iacculated together in this 
improved nie: | took the natural finall-pox fcon afterwards, and had 
well nigh paid extremely dear for their credulty.’—-* 1 cannot forbear, 
adds Dr. Watts, taking n tice of the unaccountable inconftancy and 
ficklenefs of temper fo very obfirvable in the inhabitants of this ile. 
T'wo or three years ago it was a mery d ~ ule matter to prevail with 
many of them, at any rate, to trait their lives in the hands of the molt 
experienced inoculaters. Cf late, mo‘t of them feem to think every il- 

iterate 
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lirerate practitioner of this art properly qualified to carry them with 
fafety through the diltemper. Strange infatuation indeed ! As if it ree 
quired nothing more, thee to order a total ab! inen ce from all animal 
food, fpir. tuous ar id fermented liquors, and from fpices, to give a few 
dofes of mercuria! or antimonial phylic, and to make a puncture or two 
with a lance et infected with Vari rolous matter in th ec arm, to be ible to 
inceulate with fafecy to the life and future health cf a patient. Sure t 
am, if fuch illiterate practitioners, as thefe, to whole care it were ai- 
mott a viece of madnefS to trult even a brute, that is fick, are able to 
raGtife inoculation even with tolerable fucce £8, it amounts to a proof, 
that the art is arrived to an exceeding high devree of perfeGtion, and 
that : nuit of oecsnity be in tie powei “of thok:, , who have a good 


that 


know ege of medicine, to pratile it with infinitely more iafety to their 


patients 
7° . r / e om fy 
In anfwering the other objeftions of Mr. Bromicild, our Author 
makes fome fenfible odlfervations ; we cannot however agrce with him 


when he favs, ‘ where a patient has gone through his preparation, it 
mukes no difference, whether he be incculated, or takes the diftemper 
by the mouth and nottrils,’ 

Dr. Watts is a firenuous advocate for the zew method; and has prac- 
tifed it with great fuccefs, This fuccefs he attributes to the regimen, 
and the free ule of purgatives after the operation, and during the 
eruptive fever. After his inquiry into the true caufes wich render the 
dittemper fo very favourable in this way of inoculating, he thus cone 
cludes :—* On the whole, J muft nceds fay, I am firm'y of opinion, 
that the abilinence and purging, which are conttantl) at -d in this 
method, are the two great caufes that render the diutenner io extremely 
light: and tht thefe do — towards effecting this cefirable eveut, 
than all the other remecies added tog 2e the Fe" 

Art. 30. A Second Leth fe Dr. Glafs to Dr. Bater, on certain 


Methods of ireating the Small-pox, during the eruptive State. 


$vo. 1s. Johnfton. 

In the frit part of this Letter, Dr. G'afs further infifls on the advan- 
tages which arife from a copious perfpiration or critical (weat, previous 
to, and curing the eruption. ‘This happens chiefly in the night, to 
thofe who ha sve taken phyfic, or have been expofed during the day to 
the open 2 un 

The atin nart of this Ietter is taken up, in pointing out fome 
particulars in which the prefent very low and cooling method has been 
carried too fare—The firft inconvenience mentioned by our Author, is, 
an ineffeual cperation, ‘ For fome po rions, fays he, when they are too 
much emptied and weakened by low diet and purging, do not feem to 
be fafcepti' le of the infe@tion.’—in proof of this, Ls, Giafs produces 
feveral hiftories ; and then makes the following gencral obfervation.= 

Phe foregoing inflances, to which, if it was neceflary, I could add 
Pes more, tofficiently prove, that perfons, who have a {welling, 
hardnefs, ane inflammation of the inoculated part, or parts, with itch- 
ing and pricking pains, which are the u‘ual fymptoms of 4 beginning 
and inc reafing inflammation on the furface of the fkin, and have, like- 
wife, whilft the arm is inflamed, ach: I linels, giddineis, pains of the 
head and back, and other complaints, which are very commoaly felt by 
thofe who have taken cold, or are otherwife a little out of order, may 
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fome time or other find themfelves miftaken, if they believe they have 
nothing to fear from the imall-: -pox. And that, though they may not 
be fufceptible of infection after that appearance, and thofe complaints, 
either by inoculation, or by being feveral days in the fame room with 
others in different flaces of the ~ difeafe, whillt they remain in a low 
ftate, yet afterward, when they have recovered their flefh and ft: rength, 
er have fome way or other i tered their conititution, they are not fe- 
€ure from an attacis of this fatal dulemper.’ 

* The prefent praciice of inoculation has alfo, if I miftake not, been 
Carried too far in expofing a}} patients wuhout except ion to all weathers, 
In every Rage of the diitem; per. —"Phis obfegvation is confirmed by fom 
of Dr. Dimidale’s cafes : fiom thele it 3s evident, that the patients had 
got cold, and in confequeace of that were affected with ve ry alarmi ng 
fyinptoms.—-One cale 13 produced, where the patient mult have died 
from languor and weaknefs, had i not been for the judicious interpo- 
ition of the bark, and other proper cordials, 

Vhe lait bad conlequence which attends the prefent Jow method 
when carried too far, 15 an imferfid? crifs. ‘The canilitution is not fuf- 
ficiently chared, and the bad effects of this are evidenced in a variety 
ef ways, This obfervation is alfo confirmed by fome cafes from Dr. 
Dimfdale and others.—* From the forecoing cates and obfervations it 
plainly, { think, appears, that, thonch the prefent method of inceula- 
tion effectually prevents all di anscr from a large > nomb. y of pul itules, yer, 
tn other refoedts >it ts attended with. many very diiagrceabie, bad, ane 
fatal confequences, which, being aferibed to adventivous diilem; ers, 
have not appeu red to be what they really are, and therefore have nos 
alarmed men’s minds as much as they Ous >ht. 

All the evils, however, pr oduced by the modern co’ Ting method, 
Kem to be owire to the empirical pic Etice of curying it to the fame 
lenpth in all cafes, and, in molt cafe: iy toa auch ¢: 2ter leagth than is 
necefliry Or pro; er. 

We mutt ¢ obferve to our Readers, that Dr, Glafs is fufiiciently fen- 
fible of the advantages which attend the new method cf inoculation: 
and that it is moft advifeabie, both in the natural and araiiectal diftem- 
per, to reduce, if a , the heat of “- blood to almot! that degree, 
which it has ia 2 good it te of health.—fits olen avons therefore and 
objedions are only apphesble, where either this method ts inp: rop.rly 
adopied, or nditnd teo far. 





: 

c e > ’ ? 

Art. a7 An Account i Ff the Man iC? ai raoculatin g fer the Sinall- 
pox in ihc Lajt fudies. With fome Obj: renstions on the Praétee 


and Adode cf ti 202i g wales Difease pn th arts. Lnfé ihed 13 

the learned the Prefident, and Mombers of the Co Lee of Phy Leians 

in London. by J. Z. Holwell, F. RS. 8vo. 1s. Becket 
and De Hondr. 

Mr. Holwell beoins w than account of the conititudon of the air, 
durine the three feaions into which the wear is divided in 
"Khe Bengal fuer, w Lich: is of the putrid kind, and of which cur au- 
thor gives a deicription, prevails chiefly in the months of Augult and 
September, at which time there 1s a fuffocating heat and moiilure in 
the atmof{phere. Thoie allo who are fe zei with the imal! pox at this 
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year, with fcarce any exception, the {mall-pox are extremely fatal ; a 
mott malignant and confluent difeafe rages ; fo that the patient dies on 
the firft, fecond or third day of the eruption. Iu other years the dif- 
eafe is fo mild as to pafs unnoticed. (Our author excepts, we fuppofe, 

the months of Auguft and September.)—The following is a fingular ob- 
fervation: ‘ In an epidemic feafon of the confluent {mall pox, turkeys, 
chittygong fowls, Mad:afs capons, and other poultry, are carried off 
by the difeafe in o- numbers ; and have the fymptoms ulually ac- 
companying every ftage of thediftemper. I had a favourite parrot that 
died of it in the year 17443 in himI had a fair opportunity of obferv- 
ing the regular progrefs of the diforder ; he fickened, and had an ar- 
dent fever fu!l two days before the eruption, and died on the feventh 
day of the eruption; on opening him, we found his throat, ftomach, 
and whole channel of the firft paffages, lined as thick with the puttules 
as the furface of his body, where, for the moft part, they rofe conti- 

uous, but in other places they ran together. —Iir. H. now proceeds to 
the fubjeét of inoculation. 

The inoculators, in the provinces of Bengal, are the Bramins of Iy- 
doftan. ‘The preparation confifts only in abftaining for a month from 
fifh, milk, and ghee, which is a kind of butter made of buffalo’s milk. 
The fame prohibition extends to one month alio from the day of inocu- 
lation, Their reoimen is limited to fuch refrigerating things as the cli- 
mate and feafon afford.—The moft fingular part of this procefs is con- 
tained in the following quotation —* Early on the morning focceeding 
the Operation, four collons (an earthen pot containing about two gal 
lons) of cold water are ordered to be thrown over the patient, from 
the head downwards, and to be repeated every morning and evening 
until the fever comes on, (which ufually is about the clofe of the fixth 
day from the incculation,) then to defift until the appearance of the 
eruptions, (which commonly happens at the clofe of the third complete 
day from the commencement of the fever,) and then to purfue the cold 
bathing as before, through the courfe of the difeafe, and until the {cabs 
of the ‘puite! es drop off, They are ordered to open all the puttules 
with a fine fharp pointed thorn, as foon as they begin to change ther 
colour, and whilft the matter continues in a fluid fate. Confinement 
to. the houfe is abfolutely forbid, and the inoculated are ordered to be 
expofed to every air that blows; and the utmoit indulgence they are 
allowed when the fever comes on, is to be laid on a mat at the door; 
but, in faét, the eruptive fever is generally fo inconfiderable and trifling, 
as very feldom to require this indulgence. "This practice of the Kalk, 
fays Mr. H. has been followed wii chout variation, and with uniform 
fuccefs, from the :emoteft known times. 

The Bramins alled ge that this method of bathing forwards the vari- 
olous fermentation and eruption; and hence the fever eenerally com- 
mences fo early as the fixth day.—When the fever and fermentation are 
begun, the ufe of cold water mult be omitted, til] the eruption has 
made its appearance; and then may again be purfued with advantage, 
‘| have been myfelf, fays Mr. H. an eye-witnefs to many initances of its 
marvellous effect, where the puftules have funk, and the patient appeared 
in imminent danger, but almoit inftantly reftored by the application of 
three or four collonsofcold water, which never fails of filling the pock, as 
it were by enchantment; and fo great is the ftrefs laid by the Eaftern 

prac- 
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practitioners on this preparative, — as the three interdicted articles ig 
tood 1s preparative to the inoculation, fo this may be deemed prepara. 
tive to the cruntion,) that when ie are called in, and find, upon en- 
qviry, that Free ag (and opening the puftules) has not been at- 


tended to, they refufe any further atte ndance.? 

i: not our practice in the fe cold cli mates, of ordering the inoculated 
parent into the en air, {foraewhat analoeous to this a rn practice, 
where their heey rig d feafons never sadaale frot? 


Art. 38. Pra@ical Direétians, ewies 7 a Ldcthod of veferving the 
Perinaum in birth, e °- delivering the Placenta without Violence. 
Vilufireted by  . By John Harvie, M.D. ‘Teacher of 
Midwifery, Svo. Se fr) Wi ilf on and Nicol. 

Dr. Elarvie lays down the * fallon ing rule tor preferving the perineum ; 
¢ As fea, fays he, as a pain has acted lone enough to render the fre- 
numz Of the perineum ughr, the tarthe é ie of that pzin mutt be to. 
tally preveited, by tne “palin of the left hand applied arainit the peri- 
neum with a oe rorce.’——* ‘The accoucheur, with the paim of his 
hand appli ed as alieady directed, 15 to prevent the forehead of the child 
m aking g@ its rife from under the perineum, ull he fec's by the nape of the 
neck, that the vertex 1s entiscly out from below the offa pubis.’ 

With refpect to the delivery of the placenta, our Autior fays, ¢ I have 
thought it advifcable to leave the delivery of the p/acexta to nature, not 
only in the earlicr imifcarriages, but likewife when women have been 
brougit-to-bed, in the latter months, as well as at the full time.’ 

‘ My pupils, who deliver many poor women, according to my ine 
fractions, have, of late, left the delivery of the placenta to nature. Ia 
general, it comes away foon; butif, after waitiug an hour, there is no 
uuulual difcharge, they order the women to be carefully put to bed, and 
then leave her. In fuch cafes, I have not known of any placenta that 
has i: fe longer than wleahien hours; and all the women thus 
treated, have reco vered to great advantage.’ 

For the othe: obfervations, and the cafes by which thefe directions 
are iluftraged, we muft refer our Readers to the pamphlet itfelf. — Na- 
ture, when left to herfelt, will do a great deal ;—* She is to be afiifted, 
fiys Dr. H. to be follow ed and fapported, but feldom or never forced.’ 
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Art. 39. 4n Epi; ee 2m Timoleon, ta all the ho nef Freeholders and 
othir Eleé ers of Members of Parliament. Wherein ie great 
Mifchiof me Danger of Corruption are fet forth, and proved 
from its Operations in Greece and Rome. 4to. 1s. Owen. 
Phe defen pte this epiftolary addie‘3 is thus expreffed in the firlt pa- 
Dig ‘ very man, fays the W riter, acquainted with the rife and 
fill of free ftates, and their caufes, when he confiders ovr prefent Cone 
citior, mutt, I conceive, clearly difcern that we are ia i: oe inent dan- 
eer of being undone by thofe perfons to whom the conifitution of our 
country hat h c ommitted the care of our } pretervation. Our unhappy 
divifious and debts, luxury and dillipation, violence and inttability, 
with the meannefs of ovr ambition, whole felfith objects differ fo far 
from the dignity and welfare of the kingdom, would doubrlefs fuffici- 


ently diftrets and endanger us, without corrupting the fountains of - 
{tre y 
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firenoth and our fafety, I mean that courfe of bribery which now takes 
lace between candidates and eleGors with fo great excefs, notoriety, 
and conlidence, which will be the chief fubje& of this epiltle, intendec 


9 contain rather pertinent colle&tions from *hiflor », law, and the write . 
t 


ings of able authors, the chief fources of found policy, than my own 
obfervations.” 

The Author then proceeds to cite a variety of tefimonies from ane 
cient and modern writers, to prove the fatal effects of national dege- 
neracy and corruption of manners; but particularly of bribery: to 
which the deftruction of former empires and kingdoms is attributed. 
As for us, he obferves that ¢ our corruptions are grown to that excefs, 
that our relipion, liberty, comfort and fafe ty, call aloud for the exer- 
tion of our abilities for its extirpation :’-—and thus he corcludes : 

‘ Al! governments being liable to corruption, and refting in traft for 
execution, the great excellency of the Britifh conflitution confiits in the 
peoples having frequent cpportunities of chuiing new truitees; and 

vhat a il we fay of the man who (ollicits by corr uption to be appointed 
to a trult which will lay him under the moft facred obligations to take 
care that the common-wealth receive no harm, and that correption ja 
every other part of the public adminiftration be peeve or punifhed : 
lf we he any jutt regard for our country and iis conftitution, our{elves 
and pofterity, it is furely high time for us to have no other reoard for 
fucii men than to ufe all lawful means that their corruptions may be 
difcharged by the {word of juflice, in order that their country may not 
in future fuffer under the fword of her enemies, and to chufe thofe for 
our reprefertatives who will grace and adorn her, and labour to fecure 
and improve the common felicity. 

Purify the Fountain, and the Streams will be pure.’ 
Art. 40. 4 Caveat on the Part of Public Credit, previous to the 


opening of the Budget for the prefent Year 1768. 4to. 1S.) 


Almon. 

The very able Politician who has entered this Caveat on the part of 
public credit obferves, that ‘ it is but feldom that we have an oprporta- 
nity of difcufling the meafures of adminifiration, with refpect to the re- 
venue, till they are fo far pen ved, that it is confidered as a punctilio of 
honour no: to recede from them, or to fuffer any alteration or amend- 
ment to be mede. The flate of the funds for the time being, and the 
plan for the rifing year, are kept as clofe as they can be, from the im- 
pertinent and jealous eye of what is called oppofition, till the awful 
ceremony cones of revealing the mylteries of the Budget. This is 
generally fome fludied performance ; a narrative ex parte, which very 
few of the hearers come prepared to examine or debate at fight. Asit 
is a dry fubject in itfelf, the orator of the day fummons all his art and 

eloque -nce to make it entertaining as we!l as infirudive. It is perhaps 
embeilithed with fome pretty ftories of bulls and bea: Sy OF tickets, or 
inftailments ; orin its turn fome profound maxim of ceconomy is de- 
monitrated, fuch as that paying your bills at Mid-fummer initead of 
Michaelmas, will fave a ‘quarter ’s intereft, or any other propofition 
equally fubtile and farprifing. In the mean time, the fubftantial parts 
of the pian, whether right or wrong, pafs unheeded and unexamined, 


are voted, reported, enacted, all in a trice, a3 matters of mere form, 
towards 
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towards the latter end of the feflion. By confequence the public have 
nothing left for it when it comes to their turn, but to arraign with anger 
and hoitility, meafures when they are pait recalling, inftead of having 
an opportunity to difcufs them with temper and deliberation while they 
are yet /ub judice, and capab'e of receiving light in the freedom of de. 
bate. As we have reccived very early information of the intended plan 
for this year, I fhall enter into a friendly conference with adininiftration, 
and whether | may fuggeit any thing pertinent to the fubjeé or no, I 
fhall at leait have the fatisfaction of having difcharged the part of a well- 
wifher to my country, in fubmitting my fentiments upon this tmportant 
fubje&t with candour and deference. It is neceffary to flate two or three 
preliminary eftimates, but I] will endeavour to keep all minute matters 
of figures as clear as poffibie from the main body of the argument, in 
which every man of plain fenfe is as competent a Judge as the bett arith- 
metician, The adminiltration have given notice that they will pay of 
875,0c0]. of the national debt at Midfummer next, though the arrears 
and deficiency of the laft year (1767) amount to a full million, and 
confequently this meafure cannot be effected confiltently with other fer- 
vices, but by itill deeper arrears and anticipations. Surely it cannot be 
found policy to hold out fallacious appearances of doing more than we 
have it in our power effeGtively to do; for to talk of paying debts by 
running into arrears, is a contradiction in the very terms. All therefore 
that I have to plead for is, a little more regard to fundamentals, and 
confideration of the ¢/é quam wideri. But I will not anticipate the main 
argument any furtlier thaa to iuggett, that this maxim, which I take 
for my ftandard, is a very plain one, requires no depth of f{cience to 
comprehend, nor (I truil) any farther recommendation than the fairnefs 
of its own countenance.’ 

Accordingly our Author proceeds to examine the plan for this year, 
es it has beea opened to us; ftates the required /zpp/y on the one hand, 
and the eways aud meaits on the ocher ; thews the intuthicrency of the lat- 
fer to aniwer wie demands of the former, without making a draught 
upon the finking-fund of 2,279,000 1. which, he fays, auded to an ar- 
rear of between 500,000 and 690,000]. which is already upon it, 
make together an anticipation of more than 2,800,000]. for the pre- 
fent year: a monttrous anticipation, and beyond any thing that has ever 
been heard or thowsxht of !—We have not room to foliow the Writer 
through all his curious deducitons trom thefe premifes ; and (hall there- 
fore, conclude, abruptly, we contels, with recommending his perform- 
ance to the ferious attention of our political readers: particularly thofe 
who are converfant in the very complicated dodtrine of the public funds, 
and well acquainted with the barometrical principle of the flocks, &c. 
&c. It feems to be an important tract ; and may be honeltly intended for 
the good of our country, notwithitanding there is fo much caufe fora 
general fulpicion of every thing that appears, of this kind, in thefe 
days, wherein every truly patriotic intention feems entirely abforbed in 
sriniferial wiles, oa the one hand, or the ertifices of oppcfition on the 
other. 

Art. 41. TheUphsbjterer’s Letter to the Right Honourable William 

Pitt, Efq; now Lord Chatham, 8vo. 6d. Nevsbery. 


This fenuble Upholiicrer *. ftrenuoufly recommends a morse eaual 





—@® Qur Readers wall lice recollect the humorous character of the Up- 
holitever in the Spe€taior, and iy oac of Mr. Murphy’s farces. 
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zeprefentation of our countics aad boroughs, in the Houle of Com- 
mous; by which means, he fuppoles, the members of that illuftrious 
houfe may be increafed to eight or nine hundred: a number fufficient 
to baffle the attempts of any future minilter to influence them by bri- 
bery, &c. as the revenues, he thinks, would be infufkcient to purchafe 
a majority. Many ether falutary effects are deduced from fuch a mea- 
fure; which the author, therefore, ttrongly recommends to Lord C, and 
to him efpecially, as being a favourite idea of his Lordfhip’s. And he 
urzes his Lordhhip to lofe no time, but, with all humility, to advife 
our gracious fovereign (bv virtue of his prerogative-royal) at the diffo- 
lution of the prefent parliament, to confliture zw boroughs, and te 
iffue out writs for them to choofe members of parliament, and likewife 
to increafe the number of members for counties and large tewns.— 
A meafure of this fort is doubtlefs become very neceflary ; but whether 
it would be advifable for his Majefiy to take fuch a ilep at this jun@ure, 
or at any time, without the concurrence of parliament, is a qucitioa 
which our flate-upholiterers will probably think an important one. 
Art. 42. The Farmers’ Addrefs to their Reprefentatives. Humbl 

recommended to the careful Perufal of every Corn-Farmer, and 

every Wone/t Man in Great britain. Svo. 1s. Williams. 

Intended to fhew, that ‘the general liberty lately given to all his Ma- 
jefly’s fubjeéts to import corn freely fom ali countries, may prove exe 
tremely prejudicial to the intereit and property of every coin-farmer ia 
England, as well as to the people and ration in general.” There ap- 
pears, to be a great deal of good and folid reafoning tn this trad; che 
fubje& of which cannet be too much attended to: and (as friends to 
the real intereft of our country) forry we are that this fubjedt is, in ge- 
neral, {o little underflood. 





DRAMATIC. 


Art. 43. Falfe Delicacy: a Comedy; as it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By Hugh Kelly. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Baldwin, &c. 

A very agreeable play to fe; but the critical reader, who has not 
been prefent at the reprefentation, will be apt to wonder what its un- 
common fuccefs could be owing io,—There is undoubted merit, howe 
ever, in this comedy; though itis no eafy matter to fay, precifely, im 
what parts of the work its merit chiefly confifls. “Tis not in the plot, 
for there is nothing in the flory which merits that name; "tis not in the 
charaéters, for there is fcarcely one character in the piece;—not in the 
language, for that is by no means pure ;—not in the fentiments, for in 
them there is nothing uncommon. In fhort, as the fong fays, ’tis Celia 
altogether :—and the author js certainly much indebted to Mrs. Dancer 
for her admirable manner of {peaking the witty epilogue, written by 
Mr. Garrick. 

Art. 44. The Gosd-natured Man : as it is performed at the Theatre- 
Rozal in Covent-Garden. By Mr. Goldfmith. 1s. 6d. Griffin, 
An agreeable play to read.—it is not every dramatic production tha 

will a@ avell; to borrow a phrafe ufed by players and play-going 

people. Of this, Mr. G.’s comedy is a proof,—in relpect to fome of 
tis {Cenes, paiticulay : though it aaull be allowed that the capital part 
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of the old, whimfical, ili-boding Croaser, was even improved by Mri 
Shuter’s exquifitely droll and | humorous performance. Cn the other 
hand, the bailif’ and his black- guard { follower aprezred intolerable on 

the tage; yet we are not difguiled with them in the pei ufal. On the 
whole, though there are confiderable defec ‘s, and feveral a! bfarditie: in 
the piece, fome parts of it are truly comic, and fhew the writer to bea 
man of genius: though, perhans, not fofliciently converiant with the 
worid to lay a foundation for ereat fuccefs, in a firtt attemot ef fpecially, 
in this moft ciflicule branch of jiterary compottion, Let him not, hows 
ever, be difcouraced; for this play. with all its faults, is certainly a 
lefs exceptionable performance than Dryden’s firlt comedy, The Wila 


Gallait t. 


* Lhe catch-pole {cene was omitted after the firit night; and then 
the play (which otherwife feemed to itand no chance of efcaping dam- 
nation) had the ufual run of a new produdtion. 
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S ERM ON 6S. 


I. Ejaculatory Prayer, a Sermon preached Dec. 10, 1767, at the 
Monthiy Exercife of Prayer, in the Rev. Mr. Stafford’s Mecting-houfe, 
in New-Bondftreet. By — Olding. Buckland 

Ii. Mafenry the Way to Hell —Wherein is clearly proved, both from 
Reafon and Scripture, that all who prof<fs thefe Myfteries are in a State 
of Damnation. Svo. as. Rob. and Roberts. 

** It is not to be fuppofed this Sermon was ever preached. It isa 
mot fevere, nay outrageous invective againit free-mafonry, which the 
preacher aflerts to be the very wh vote of I Babylon mentioned in the Reve- 
lation. His text is Rev, xvii. ¢. ¢ And upon her forehead was a name 
written, JZ iyfer. y, Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots, and abo- 
minations of the earth.—This new zuterpretation and application of the 
téxt, the anonymous Sermonizer fupports with much teeming’ earneft. 
nef; and zeal, thro ugh out not an ill written difcourfe of 39 pages: but 
whether, after all, he is in earneft or not, remains with usa maiter of 
fome doubt. 

IIT. Before the Houfz of Lords, Jan. 30, 1768. By Robert, Lord 
Lifhop of Peterborough. R. Risin, T. Caflon, &c. 

iV. Before the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 30, 1768. By George Stin- 
ton, I). D. Chancellor of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Archbifhop of 
C.nterbury. T. Payne, Fletcher, &c. 

V. The Reafonablenefs of Repentance, with a Dedication to the De- 
vit, and an Addrefs to the Candidates for Hert. By the Rev. James 
Penn, Vicar of Ciaveriag cum Langley, Effex, and domeitic Chaplaia 
to Earl Gower. Wilkie, &c. 

The late Orator Henley being aflked what could in duce him (a reves 

rend divine !} to deal fo much in duffocnry ? replied, ** Ido it that my 
diie tifemnent’. and le Pures may be taken notice of. If I were not, now, 
and then, to flip Harlequin’s coat over my gown and caffock, people 
wou!d mind me no more than the *y mind the parfon of the parith.”— 
We canrot tell whether Mr. P. aéts epon the fame principle; bat when- 
ever we look into fome of his late publicati ons, we are intlantly put in 
mind of the renowned orator. 
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